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EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


By Tuomas MOouwtt. 


N a dusky corner of the room which has become 
more crowded with books and papers than all 

the rest of a certain little house in London and is 
consequently called 

the ‘den,’ there 
stands a unique shelf 
of volumes, ragged 
and dog-eared, albeit 
not without dignity, 
shabby but un- 
ashamed. Mostly 
they are works of 
fiction and poetry ; 
the torn badge or 
label of the great 
circulating libraries 
still adheres to a 
number of them, or 
a second-hand book- 
seller’s monomark, 
suggesting that they 
were picked up here 
and there as chance 


Photo by Mr. Eden Phillpotts. 
J. 28. and purse allowed 


during a diligent and 
purposeful quest ; for their crimson covers bear the 
same novelist’s name, gold-lettered beneath each strong 
and splendid title—‘‘ The Whirlwind,” “‘ The Secret 
Woman,” “ Demeter’s Daughter,” “‘ The Thief of 
Virtue.” . . . A distinguished firm of publishers have 
recently begun the republication of the series,* and 
as each new and very handsome volume arrives, carry- 
ing the additional adornment of a new frontispiece in 
which Mr. C. A. Hunt has given a pictorial and most 
happy counterfeit of the main scene of the narrative 
that follows, the palpable duty of the fortunate 
recipient is to thin out his tattered company in that 
dusky and dusty corner. 
But when he confronts them, 
fingering the latest white 
vellum-backed volume in 
this ‘‘ Widecombe Edition of 
Eden Phillpotts’s Dartmoor 
Novels,” trying to harden 
his heart, a curious, long- 
ago feeling comes upon him. 
He regards them with an 


* The Widecombe Edition of 
Eden Phillpotts’s Dartmoor 
Novels. In Twenty Volumes. 
I. ‘‘Widecombe Fair’’; 
II. “The Thief of Virtue’’; 
III. Three Brothers ”’ 
IV. ‘The River.” tos. 6d. 
each. (Macmillan.) 
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affection which he is already aware can never be trans- 
ferred to the new issue, grateful though he is for the 
gift of it. They have always been something else to 
him than mere books on a shelf. The simple fact that 
a particular author’s writings were sought after by 
painstaking methods in an imipecunious youth-time has 
its plain implications, for nobody does such an_un- 
commercial thing except as the result of a powerful 
ambition, and always are these modest collectors 
moved by the impulse of their mood alone. . . . And 
he knows, even as he approaches their corner-shelf, 
that the whole tattered company will remain. 

Thus they stand as the early memorial of a mood, 
and he is now pleasurably assured that it was not at 
all fleeting. Maybe he is a little surprised also. For 
the years have fled, and time has seemed to work its 
changes in taste as well as habit. And yet why should 
he be surprised ? Shakespeare, Shelley, Goldsmith and 
Dickens are still heroes to him, the mood that keeps 
him near them being as durable as anything can be in 
this perishable existence of ours. And the mood that 
causes the name of Eden Phillpotts to remain magical 
is evidently of similar fabric ; it is, I mean, only partly 
a literary mood. It is also one of emotional and 
imaginative response in the heart of a moorland man 
to the great Moor which the novels have portrayed— 
“‘ the terrible, magnificent moor,” as Mr. Arnold Bennett 
speaks of it in the introduction which he has contri- 
buted to the first volume of the reissue, and which is of 
such importance and length that it is less an introduc- 
tion than a pronouncement: Dartmoor, that “ uplifts 
itself in the middle of Devonshire in South-west 
England,” “at once the subsistence and the ruin of 
the men that toil on its vast curving flanks.” 

All moor-born folk, wherever in Britain their native 
region may be, must surely find themselves moved in 
an especial and exclusive way by these tales which 


The Nun’s Rock, Mount Abu, Rajputana. 
The birthplace of Mr. Eden Phillpotts. 
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where Will Blanchard of “Children of the Mist” was born. 


From a drawing by Eden Phillpotts. 


have been fashioned with deliberate, loving art in the 
sunlight and shadow of Dartmoor farmsteads and 
villages during the past thirty years. One of the 
staunchest admirers of them was the late Murray Gil- 
christ, that Peakland Turgenev, and it is probably 
more by virtue of their common inspiration than they 
were aware that he and the author of the tales remained 
wholeheartedly in friendship once they had been drawn 
together as craftsmen. It matters little or nothing 
that their eyes were fixed on different localities: the 
Moor is not a place; although, being human, “ Gil- 
christ would never pardon me,” Mr. Phillpotts has 
smilingly remembered, “ for declining to put the scenery 
of Peakland above that of Dartmoor.’’ The Moor is 
not a place. It is a Presence, a Spirit Brooding. 
Ignorant criticism of 
Mr. Phillpotts’s Dart- 
moor novels _ has 
complained, with a 
belittling motive, that 
they are too strongly 
a reminder that Mr. 
Hardy had already 
placed his actors 
against the back- 
ground of Wessex 
heathland; but the 
men and women 
of Mr. Phillpotts’s 
creation are, far more 
than Mr. Hardy’s, 
and as Mr. Bennett 
acutely observes, 
part of his scenery 
and the scenery is 
part of the characters. 
“Eden Phillpotts has 
kept steadily before 
him, during the pro- 
cess of creation, the 


Fad 


dominant truth that the most 
important factors in human life 
are the sun and the earth itself; 
he has remembered that human 
life is only a portion of a larger 
life.”’ Incidentally, for the 
enlightenment of the people who 
are ever ready to compare the 
_ _ work of Mr. Phillpotts with that 
of Mr. Thomas Hardy—they 
' have been suitably rebuked in 
Mr. Bennett’s essay—it may be 
stated here that, so far from 
the Wessex Novels having their 
echo in these Dartmoor Novels, 
“Lying Prophets,” Children 
of the Mist” and the beginning 
of “‘ Sons of the Morning ”’ (the 
two last-named being regarded 
by their author as entitled to 
inclusion in the Widecombe 
Edition) were written before Mr. 
Phillpotts ever knew Mr. Hardy’s 
work or read a word of it. 

Turn where we may among the novels already avail- 
able in this reprint, the sense of unity, of the Spirit 
Brooding through even the most trivial action of the 
least important peasant, is always to be felt. The 
personality of the Dart flows through the rustic drama 
which is so grandly worked out in ‘‘ The River.’”’ That 
this is the author’s will is made manifest in the very 
first page: ‘‘ Beneath the echoing hills she passes, 
under the rain or mist she takes her course; and 
presently, the richer by many a sister stream, grows 
into adult beauty, swells to the noblest river in the 
West Country, descends from her high places and winds 
into the lives of men. Thereupon legends arise from 
her depths and romance awakens to brood beside her.” 
Cloud-billows and mist-wraiths, that roam across the 


On Dartmoor, 


Harter Farm. 


The tarm of “ The Secret Woman.” 


From a drawing by Eden Phillpotts. 
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moor “‘ sometimes in 
thronging companies 
and sometimes 
alone,”’ envelop the 
head of Philip 
Ouldsbroom in “‘ The 
Thief of Virtue” ; 
and there they mingle 
and, for the reader 
at all events, accom- 
pany “those other 
vapours—the shades 
and shadows of man- 
kind—upon their last 
pilgrimage from light 
into darkness, from 
the upper world to 
that nether kingdom 
where no sun shines.”’ 
Humphrey, Vivian 
and Nathan Baske- 
ville, in ‘‘ The Three 
Brothers,”’ seem all 
to be hewn out of 
the venerable granites 
of Dartmoor; and, 
like the rock, they 
reveal in that gritty 
yet tender narrative 
their perishing or 
steadfast constituents 
with every smile of 
sunlight or onslaught 
of storm. 

And lest anyone 
should fear that the 
individuality and 
separate bulk of 
Mr. Phillpotts’s pro- 
tagonists are dwarfed 
or submerged in the 
elemental sweep of 
which each human 
figure is a compo- 
nent, there is ample 
reassurance at the 
very outset of this 
noble publishing ven- 
ture, for ‘‘ Wide- 
combe Fair”’ is the 
initial volume. It is 
‘almost as if that 
novel, which comes 
later in the Phill- 
potts chronology 
than all but four of 
those which are to 
have a place in the 
series, has been 
placed at the fore- 
front in order to 
supply the re- 
assurance straight 
away. For the 


From “ The Forest.’ 
Dartmoor scenes drawn by C. A. Hunt. 


Reproduced rom “ The Dartmoor Novels” of Eden Phillpotts, now being published 
by Messrs. Macmillan. 


characterisation in 
“Widecombe Fair” 
is much more 
elaborate and com- 
plicated than it is 
elsewhere. There 
must be two-score 
full-size portraits 
between its covers— 
a whole community 
indeed of old men 
and lovers, young 
women and fools, 
rascals, weaklings and 
vagabonds—and yet 
each portrait is 
etched as vividly and 
uniquely apart from 
the remainder of the 
motley, delightful 
collection as though 
it were the book’s 
solitary reason for 
existence. And when 
one of the Widecombe 
villagers moves into 
the page, only his 
weather-beaten face 
and soil-stained 
raiment, or her earth- 
mature beauty and 
vigour, is apparent ; 
all the others have 
faded out of it, just 
as they would do if 
the reader were him- 
self moving among 
them and sharing 
their good gossip on 
the lower slopes of 
Honey-bag Tor, 
Chinkwell Tor and 
Bel Tor, the glimmer- 
ing heights whose 
influence pervades 
everything and 
everybody in that 
spreading Vale of 
Widecombe beneath 
them. The human 
interest, as we call 
it nowadays, changes 
with every chapter of 
““Widecombe Fair.” 
The fates and for- 
tunes of the various 
groups of people are 
threaded and inter- 
woven with a 
master’s skill—inci- 
dentally the origins 
of Mr. Phillpotts’s 
first great success in 
the theatre, ‘ The 
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Farmer’s Wife,’ are discoverable in this book— 
and not even Balzac himself unrolled a more com- 
prehensive and finished pageant of a community’s 
existence. But the author’s triumph does not lie 
in this alone. He is a magnificent story-teller, and 
neither his philosophical revelation of the essential 
tragedy of life nor his scientific presentment of 
character, nor the poetry that is, if possible, deeper- 
veined in him than any philosophy, any science, is 
allowed to minimise the importance of the swiftly 
moving and always original plot, or detract from the 
charm and wit of the dialogue. Down Dartmoor way, 
if we accept Mr. Phillpotts’s strongly individual records 
of them, taken by their cosy hearth-sides, within old 
tavern parlours, and under the sky where the good red 
earth glows richly, the people have a view of life that 
is wise and genial and humorous—even his rogues 
(perhaps especially his rogues) share it, for they, no less 
than the rest, are inheritors of what their creator has 
found superb and wild and surprising in reality : 

“Well, my Jack don’t belong to her, and never shall.” 

“In a manner of speaking he do belong to her, Alfred 
Mogridge. How would you have liked it if somebody 
had come between you and your late missis ? ”’ 

“You ask a very awkward question for yourself,” he 
answered, ‘‘ because, as a matter of honest truth, although 
I might not have been pleased at the time, if anybody had 
thrust me away from the late Joanna Mogridge, I can see very 
well, looking back, what a terrible blessed thing it would have 
been. I shouldn’t have had her stuffy company for thirty 
year; and I shouldn’t have her silly eyes looking out of 
my son’s head to-day ; and I shouldn’t hear him fret me 
hourly with his knock-kneed talk—simpleton that he is!” 

“As fully flavoured as a nut or an apple’’: such, 
in a great Irish playwright’s phrase, is the dialogue 
which enriches all these ‘‘ Widecombe Novels,” and 
not only the book from which is taken a quotation 
that might with equal success be duplicated by a 
hundred others. Sometimes the nut is hard to crack 
and the apple bitter to the tongue (for Mr. Phillpotts 
is in essence a quietly impassioned realist), but always 
one feels that the speech is superbly true and fitting 
and inevitable, done withal by an artist who is aware 
that dialect must be idiomatically suggested, not 
literally reported; and, what is more, that it has 
sprung to the writer’s pen as naturally as the pen 
came to be in the hand of one who is a born writer. 


It is only the born writer who goes on with his work 
asking nothing but the freedom to pursue art under 
the conditions of his choice, and prepared to suffer 
any material hardship if only this boon is granted him. 
Only the born writer can say, as Mr. Phillpotts lately 
said: ‘‘I saw somewhere that I have one hundred 
and fifty items in the British Museum Catalogue. It 
is shocking if true, but I can’t help it.””. Mr. Bennett 
has given an admirably concise estimate of what this 
amazing prolificity really signifies. Novels, short 
stories, travel, philosophy, poetry (no one can read his 
work, whether in the Dartmoor novels or in his austere 
ethical treatises—for he has been splendidly on the side 
of the angels in everything—without becoming aware 
that Mr. Phillpotts is a considerable poet) ; essays, 
studies of wild nature, plays, and “ pure fantasies based 
on classical themes.”” Their author has made the con- 
fession (and here again the author born is speaking) : 
“T do very little except write. I am not robust, and 
I detest society in any shape or form. My garden and 
an occasional change of air are all I need, and I am 
never so happy as when I am trying to go one better 
and make a new thing. My work has been the consola- 
tion and support of a difficult life, and I love it, and 
cannot think of existence away from it.” 

And the crown of his labours, and the crowning glory, 
is the series of novels collected in the ‘‘ Widecombe 
Edition.” Fifty years ago, at the age of fourteen, 
Eden Phillpotts, who was a Devonshire man born 
in India, tramped the thirteen miles from Plymouth 
to Princetown (‘how well I recall giving my first 
order to a waiter at the inn: ‘Ham and eggs’!”’); 
and from that time ever after the moor-magic has 
been working in him. That he should have devoted 
himself, after he had completed a few experimental 
novels, to the writing of novels about Dartmoor 
seems inevitable. It is easy to prophesy, now that 
they have undergone the necessary sifting and revision, 
that future generations will be grateful to Eden Phill- 
potts for a not readily perishable contribution to English 
literature. In its reissue, so beautiful and so suggestive 
of this permanence, a modern genius will surely find his 
reward ; for, as he himself said of Murray Gilchrist in a 
loving memoir published last year, holding the work 
supreme, all other rewards have been of small account. 


BEN JONSON AGAIN.* 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


HE new “ Tribe of Ben,” whom Professor Herford 
and Mr. Simpson ought to have mustered by 

the first two volumes of their admirable edition, con- 
taining “ Life,” “‘ Introductions to the Plays,” etc., 
should, and doubtless will, remember the attitude of 
the editors to ‘“‘ A Tale of a Tub.” This poor play in 
its original and subsequent appearances used to come at 
the tail of all the others, and was regarded as the last, 
as it certainly was the worst, of what Dryden unkindly 
and on the whole unjustly, but not quite so unjustly 
as unkindly, called Ben’s “ dotages.’’ It was certainly 
an “unlucky ”’ play, not merely in the modern sense 
but also in that older one which used to be applied to 
boys and which practically equalled ‘‘ mischievous.” 


* “The Works of Ben Jonson.” Edited by C. H. Herford 
and Percy Simpson. Vol. III. (Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 


For, intended as a satire on Ben’s colleague and enemy, 
Inigo Jones, it had to be cut about at the protest of 
that good person, the names altered and such satire 
(for there is some) as was left weakened to a really 
pitiable extent. The rest of the stuff consists of a 
muddle about the marriage of a stupid village or 
suburban constable’s daughter, which is quite the worst 
thing that Ben ever wrote. The editors, however, 
think that this was not “ dotage ” entirely but rejected 
novice-work, patched up later to throw at Inigo; and 
so they have put it first. To each reader thereof re- 
mains liberty of opinion ; the very wicked ones (if there 
are such) can skip it at the beginning instead of leaving 
off before it at the end. There is not the slightest doubt 
about its being Ben Jonson’s work, and therefore it 
can insist upon a position with the rest, especially as 
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we can be only too sure that, for what there is of satire 
in it, he would not like it left out. Also, for a certain 
kind of Shakespearean scholar it offers the chance of an 
interesting double argument. The heroine is named 
Audrey, like Touchstone’s “ poor thing,” and is not 
very unlike her though more disagreeable. Now, if it 
was an early play was Shakespeare thinking of Jonson, 
and if it was a late one was Jonson thinking of Shake- 
speare? Alas! what reams of stuff like lucubrations 
of this kind, an octogenarian student of English literature 
has had to read ! 

The next play in order has curiously different condi- 
tions and circumstances. It is not certainly all, or 
indeed at all, Jonson’s ; it was never acknowledged by 
him that we know of. But it is by no means despicable ; 
it was attributed to him on title-pages, though “ that’s 
not much ”’ for those times ; it contains satire of the 
specially Jonsonian kind on a fellow-writer—Antony 
Munday—and some of the minor characters, Onion, 
Juniper, etc., are also Jonsonian. That the main 
stuff of this play, ‘‘ The Case is Altered,’’ is borrowed 
from two plays of Plautus, the ‘‘ Captivi’’ and the 
“ Aulularia,” is certainly not against Ben’s authorship. 
But, on the other hand, there is the blank exclusion 
from his Works ; the absence of any ascription to him 
(though the actual title is mentioned) by any con- 
temporary ; the general make-up and atmosphere, and 
the abundance of love-making. The absence of this 
employment in Jonson has from the first been remarked 
upon, and almost the only real touch of it in his certain 
work, for ‘‘ The Sad Shepherd” hardly comes in, is 
that single flash in “‘ The Fall of Mortimer” fragment : 

““Tsabel ! 
Your Isabel!” 
which makes one half forgive the she-wolf of France. 

Even the enumerators (as may be seen in Dr. Selin’s 
separate ‘‘ Yale ’’ edition of the play) confess that their 
ingenious tricks with word and phrase serve no decisive 
end here: and the most positive thing one can say 
about the piece is that its heroine, Rachel de Prie, would 
probably be a very nice girl if she were only allowed to 
show a little more freely what she is. So when “ the 
case is altered’”’ (the phrase is played upon constantly 
and rather childishly throughout) for the last time, and 
one turns to the famous “‘ Everyman in and Everyman 
out of His Humour,” there is a certain relief. 

These two (one might almost say three) ‘‘ Humour ” 
plays bring the reader face to face with undoubted 
and undotaged if only half-ready Jonson for the first 
time. Even now there is the, in strictness, only half 
literary point of the double existence, with some not 
unimportant differences between them, of the Italian 
(quarto) and English (folio) versions of ‘‘ Every Man 
in His Humour.” And one feels that the difference 
here between quarto and folio is worth some study 
even for a person who may not feel strongly obliged to 
investigate such differences in the case of Shakespeare. 
But here it is quite clearly all Jonson, though to some 
tastes it is by no means all of Jonson. One believes 
indeed that some have held ‘Every Man in His 
Humour” when its scenes and names are translated from 
Italy to England, the best thing that Ben ever did: 
but it is impossible to agree with them. It gives one, 
however, in Bobadil and in Master Stephen, at least 


two additions to the company of the Theatre Ever- 
lasting. Bobadil could of course understudy, or be 
understudied, by other characters there. But could 
Master Stephen? In the actual world, perhaps some 
of us have met if not exactly him, a fair substitute ; 
but in books hardly. Shakespeare’s ticketed ‘fools ” 
are of course not fools at all except by courtesy ; while 
his characters of Stephen’s kind, the Slenders and their 
kin, are too good-naturedly treated and too silently 
presented. Stephen, on the other hand, is given every 
opportunity : he never, to take his most famous utter- 
ance, lacks a stool or anything else he wants to make 
a fool of himself on or with. Also one is allowed here 
to see that partly unfortunate resolve of Ben’s to take 
the side which Sidney had taken before him on the 
general questions of the drama; and which, if 
generally taken, would have left us with hardly any 
drama, except his own, worth reading. In saying 
this one does not so much think of the Unities. 
They are a great hamper: but they are not fatal. 
“The Tempest’”’ for instance does not stray very far 
from them. But the other main “rule” item, the 
type system, is very nearly destruction. 

If it was, as it has recently been the fashion to hold, 
a certain, but in details very uncertain, Neoptolemus 
of Parium, who taught this Keep-to-the-Type doctrine 
to Horace, let the memory of Neoptolemus be held 
accursed, and the site of Parium be centennially 
sown with salt. For this it was which made Rymer 
chastise Shakespeare for making Iago a treacherous 
deceiver because Iago was a soldier, and soldiers are 
typically frank and generous. It is of course no doubt 
possible, in some kinds of literature, to stick to the type 
to a reasonable extent, and yet not lose the individuality ; 
but something (probably the confined space and the 
constant limitations of other sorts) seems to make it 
so hard as to be almost impossible in drama. Jonson 
keeps out of the difficulty in Master Stephen, but that 
is chiefly because the varieties of foolhood are so in- 
numerable. But turn to the other play and look at 
Fallace. She is supposed to combine the interesting 
characteristics of a shrew, a snobbess, and a wife at 
least very ready to be unfaithful. Perhaps she does ; 
but unfortunately the combination does not make a 
live woman of her in the scenes where the respective 
characteristics show themselves. In those with Fungoso 
she is much more natural, because the author is there 
thinking more of him than of her. The pseudo-choric 
comments of Asper and Mitis and Cordatus, though 
not fatal, do not exactly add to the naturalness of the 
thing ; and the elaborate descriptions of the persone 
carry with them a sort of insult either to the intelli- 
gence of the audience-readers or to the professional 
adequacy of the author and actors. One does not 
particularly want to be told “ This is a Horse ”’ under- 
neath the counterfeit presentment of this animal; that 
when he kicks he is kicking, and that when his tail 
swishes he is swishing it. 

Still this is Ben and is going to be, yet is not yet, 
the Ben of ‘‘ The Alchemist,” a thing in its own class 
unbeaten—not to mention the Ben of the hardly weaker 
“Fox”’ and “Silent Woman,” and, by the queerest trick 
of fate, the Ben of the exquisitely incomplete “‘ Sad 
Shepherd”’ and the coarsely capital “‘ Bartholomew Fair.” 
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LITERARY REPUTATIONS IN THE BALANCE 
(Continued). 


By Rosert Lynp, SaDLeir, ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD, Dr. EpDwaRD THOMPSON, STORM JAMESON, 
SHaw Desmonp, Marjorie Bowen, Stacy Aumonier, J. Mippteton Murry Noyes. 


MR. ROBERT LYND: 

I shouldn’t have thought that the genius of Edgar 
Allan Poe was over-estimated. I doubt if anyone puts 
him in the front rank either as a poet or as a prose-writer. 
He achieved something unique, however, both in verse 
and in prose, and to my mind his fame will last both 
as an original artist and as an innovator. 

You ask what books I do think are over-estimated 
in English literature. Four that occur to my mind 
are “‘ Moby Dick,” Doughty’s “ Arabia Deserta,”’ the 
poetry of Dryden and Christopher Smart’s “ Song to 
David.”’ I am sure all these are works of genius, but 
they seem to me to have been given a rather higher 
place among works of genius than they deserve. 

ROBERT LYND. 
MR. MICHAEL SADLEIR: 

Mr. Noyes’s challenging discussion of the work of 
Edgar Allan Poe provokes a cognate but more general 
question. Why at various times do certain writers 
and painters achieve a reputation which, by the highest 
critical standards, they do not deserve ? This is not a 
literary critical question at all, but one of history and, 
in part, of racial characteristics. As such, its mention 
will not be a mere 
retraversing of 
ground already 
covered by Mr. 
Noyes. 

The case of Poe 
(assuming for the 


argument that 
Mr. Noyes is right 
in his deprecia- 
tory judgment— 
my own view is 
that he is at least 
as right as wrong) 
serves well to 
introduce one of 
the most potent 
causes of over- 
estimation of an 
artist’s worth— 
namely, the 
national pride of 
some _ intensely 
nationalist but 
artistically un- 
productive com- 
munity. Poe was 
one of the very 


purposes of our 


enthusiasm of a small French coterie) were accepted in 
Europe with respect and admiration. To Poe there- 
fore American esthetic nationalism clung—and now 
clings by habit—with a tenacity that has led inevit- 
ably to an over-valuation of his quality. Already the 
same thing, and for the same reasons, is happening to 
Herman Melville. 

Analogous to the case of America is that of Scotland. 
Scotch artists and writers are.so loyally supported by 
Scotsmen all over the world that their works tend 
uniformly to have an inflated value alike in terms of 
critical reputation and of money. Both Burns and 
Stevenson—though artists of very fine quality—do not, 
when set in competition with the greatest poets and 
the greatest prose-writers, maintain the rank that 
Scottish national pride awards to them. 

A second but quite different cause of the over-estima- 
tion of specific works of art arises from the preoccupation 
of various periods with various ideas—some esthetic, 
others social, others (perhaps) economic. We have 
already mentioned one such case—the rapturous accla- 
mation of Poe as an artist in the macabre by the Baude- 
lairean school of French esthetes. Advanced Paris was 
in for a_ period 
of ‘‘ decadence ”’ ; 
Poe fulfilled the 
tenets of the 
coterie-gospel ; 
Poe therefore was 
a genius. But 
this case is by no 
means the only 
one. At the 
present day in 
England the large 
surplus of women 
and their progress 
establishing 
their right to 
freedom and to 
equality with men 
leads to an over- 
emphasis of the 
value of works of 
art (and particu- 
larly of books) 
which support, or 
can be made to 
support, feminist 
pretension. Thus 
Emily Bronté’s 
‘‘Wuthering 


UVS 


few American 


writers of the 
nineteenth cen- 
tury who (thanks 
mainly to the 


Self-portrait of Flaxman, 1779. 


Wax Medallion, three-fifths full size. 
By permission of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


From “John Flaxman, 1755-1826," by W. G. Constable (University or London Press). 


Reviewed in last month’s Bookman, 


Heights ” is, and 
for some years 
has been, greatly 
over-valued. For 
a book by a 
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young and inexperienced girl, and one coming from 
the obscurity of the Yorkshire moors, ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights ” is a wonderful achievement ; but judged by 
the detached standards of fictional criticism (and these 
are the only standards of ultimate validity) it is a bad 
novel. In construction, in quite half of the character- 
isation, it is clumsy and expressive of the inevitable 
ignorance and provincialism of its authoress. 

But ‘ Wuthering Heights” owes its contemporary 
prestige not only to feminist enthusiasm. It has the 
good fortune to chime with another prevalent fancy 
of the present day—the taste for a rhetorical and 
vaguely impressive pantheism, the view of nature and 
her moods which likes to see in them a vaster expression 
of human emotion, to “ play them up,’’as it were, against 
the human protagonists in a novel or a poem. The 
novels of Thomas Hardy are to-day over-valued largely 
because they have this tendency to use nature as a 
character in the drama of their plots; and with their 
rise to exaggerated favour those of George Meredith— 
in many ways their counterparts—have gone out of 
fashion. 

Such a note as this merely scratches the surface of 
a wide subject. The influence of a period of exhaustion 
and scepticism following on a great war ; the influence 


The Silent Backwater. 
Psom * Landscape to Studio,” by Reginald Belfield (Methuen). 


of science; the influence of the shifting of economic 
domination from Europe to America—all of these are 
making their mark on the esthetic judgments of our 
time. We live among esthetic estimates which are 
false because they are swayed by period preoccupations, 
and he would be a rash man who would prophesy that 
of the favourites—dead and living—of contemporary 
art-fanciers more than one or two will receive the 
ultimate and unchanging sanction of posterity. 


MICHAEL SADLEIR. 


MR. ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD: 

I think that Poe has drifted, during the seventy- 
eight years following his death, into the position he is 
entitled to occupy—neither above nor beneath his 
merits. It is doubtful whether to-day any schoolmaster 
would abandon an afternoon’s lesson (as one did when 
I was a small boy) to horrify his class with “‘ The Black 
Cat,” nor do I fancy that a new generation, which may 
still feel the thrill of ‘‘ Markheim ” and “‘ The Monkey’s 
Paw,” would respond as we did to “‘ The Pit and the 
Pendulum ”’ and ‘“‘ The Murders in the Rue Morgue.” 
But some of Poe’s verse, notably the first version of 
“To One in Paradise,” which Mr. Noyes quotes with 
generous appreciation, the poem to Helen with those 
notable lines in one breath-catching passage : 


“To the glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome,” 


“The City in the Sea,” ‘‘ Dreamland,” and much 
of his early poem “ Al Aaraaf,’’ seem well worth 
recognition. Poe said that his real passion was poetry, 
and however grandiloquent he may have been over 
“Eureka ’”’ he wrote modestly enough when he said 
of his collected verse, ‘‘ I think nothing of much value 
to the public, or very creditable to myself.” 

The second question is less easy—whether I believe 
any notable author or book overrated. It would be 
less difficult to name writers and books I think in- 
sufficiently appreciated. Within a generation or so 
writers and their works rise or sink to proper levels ; 
with many exceptions. I jotted down recently with 
some curiosity and speculation the eighteen names 
inscribed in 1857 (eight years after Poe’s death) on the 
walls of the British Museum Reading Room—Shake- 
speare, Bacon, Milton, Locke, Addison, Swift, Pope, 
Gibbon, Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, Carlyle, Macaulay, 
Tennyson, Browning, Caxton, Tindale, Spenser. One 
notes the omission of Bunyan, Keats, Shelley, Thackeray, 
Dickens, and others to whom several of those thus 
immortalised might have given place. Dr. Johnson 
is not there, and I admit here to a little heresy ; 
my sympathy was always with Becky Sharp rather 
than with her schoolmistress and the Lexicographer. 
In a Pickwickian, or rather (but perhaps it is the same 
thing) literary sense, Mr. Blotton of Aldgate’s attack a 
hundred years back on the Immortal Pickwick might 
apply also to the Great Cham, or Sham, of Literature. 
But I love Boswell. Dare I say that Milton (great as 
he is) owes much of his fame to constantly reiterated 
praise—that Bowdler might improve Carlyle and Tenny- 
son—and that Macaulay holds his laurels on too easy 
terms? Of more recent writers I think Oscar Wilde’s 
prose much overrated, but his plays are a delight, and 


his verse, especially ‘‘ Theocritus,’’ deserves higher 
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recognition. My own contemporaries I prefer to leave 
to the judgment of the unknown successor to the un- 
known compiler of my eighteen names. In the Dies 
Irae over which he will preside I am afraid many of 
our most famous sheep will be sent packing to their 
Limbo with the alpacas. 

ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


DR. EDWARD THOMPSON: 

I do not know Edgar Allan Poe’s short stories well 
enough to have any opinion worth setting down. As 
to the other dead authors, there are some whom I 
dislike, but when one dislikes a man’s work one usually 
avoids reading it and so is not entitled to say anything 
about it. When it comes to living writers, I think 
there is plenty of humbug and second-hand opinion 
about—insincere enthusiasm abounds, and few people 
care to say what they think about a man or book that 
most people accept. But I'd best not go into examples ; 
I have had controversy enough on my hands these last 
three years, and my spirit wants a breathing space of 
peace ! 

I think it easier to find underrated authors than 
overrated ones. I believe there are heaps of the 
former, both dead and living. 

EDWARD THOMPSON. 


MISS STORM JAMESON: 

I think that Edgar Allan Poe has at the moment a 
reputation as much greater than his deserts as it used 
to be less than his real merits. It has never seemed 
to me that there was as much genuine thrill to be 
got out of his stories as from those of Dr. James, the 
author of ‘“‘ Ghost Stories of an Antiquary.”’ 

STORM JAMESON. 
MR. SHAW DESMOND: 

Many writers of merit have challenged the greatness 
of Edgar Allan Poe. They have done so, usually, 
because either a man is born with the “ Poe secret” 
or he is not. This is true of other writers than Poe. 
Poe has never even been given his full deserts, as 
thinker. He was primarily a philosopher ; secondarily, 
writer. His “ Marginalia ’’’ are often beneath contempt, 
but his “ Eureka,” so laughed at by those not in his 
secret, is, in my view, one of the most interesting 
attempts to “‘demonstrate the cosmos.” It is the 
fourth dimensional made plain. But the reader must 
have that ‘‘eye”’ which is situated not on either side 
of the nose, but in the middle of the forehead! His 
style was often drunken, like the man—but all the 
world has reeled after it and him. His superlatives are 
inexcusable—but in spite of them, he gets home. A 
great white magician—Poe, masquerading as a black 
magician. “The Gold Bug,” like ‘“‘ The Murders in 
the Rue Morgue,” is just manufactured sensation. But 
“ The Fall of the House of Usher,” like ‘‘ The Narrative 
of Arthur Gordon Pym,” is great work. His famous 
“ Pit and Pendulum ”’ is one of his minor efforts, I think. 
This Irish-American, a sick and sorry man, whose 
environment I recently visited in Richmond, Va., 
reached back to the greater mystics as he reached 
forward to modern science. He wrote with passion. 
It is the only thing that gives anybody the right to 
write. 

SHAW DESMOND. 


Bow Church. 
From “ About England,” by M. V. Hughes (Dent). 


A delightfully gossipy guide all about England, with special chapters on 

London, its present-day life and o!d associations ; on inns, fairs, sport, 

villages, ood the charccteristics and history of various parts of the 
country. With numerous iilustrations. 


MISS MARJORIE BOWEN: 

I am afraid that I cannot give an opinion on the 
works of Edgar Allan Poe. I have only read them 
once, many years ago, and conceived such a distaste 
for them that I have never been able to return to them 
in the days of a maturer literary judgment; both the 
prose and the poetry of Poe seemed to me then the 
nightmare of a lunatic vulgarian, without grandeur or 
beauty. It is not a very gracious task to enumerate 
the overrated masters of the past; the standard of 
literature at the present moment seems to me to be a 
very high one and many of their admired classics would 
probably not stand out very much to-day ; many living 
women writers could better “ Jane Eyre” (who can 
forgive St. John and Rochester ?), and what romantic 
novelist of the present day but could do better with the 
gorgeous plot of “ The Bride of Lammermoor”’ than 
Scott ? Jane Austen seems to me very overrated, but 
I am forced to believe that this is a matter of personal 
dislike ! 

MARJORIE BOWEN. 


MR, STACY AUMONIER: 

For any one of us, who is not a giant, to state in print 
that we consider the work of some classic writer over- 
rated, is to bring upon our heads inevitably, not merely 
the contempt of our fellow creatures, but a curious kind 
of bitter hatred. (The kind of hatred that inspires 
venomous, anonymous letters.) 

Mr. Alfred Noyes is to be congratulated therefore on 
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his courage in expressing his opinion about Edgar Allan 
Poe. It will make him thoroughly unpopular. I must 
confess that, apart from an admiration for his technique, 
I have always found that Poe does not move me greatly. 

But I have a worse confession to make than that. I 
am one of those unfortunate individuals who can find 
little merit in Charles Dickens. I have just made my 
third serious attempt to read him, and failed dismally. 
He seems to me all stage, stodge, and saccharine. 
Feelings and emotions which an artist like Chekhov 
would portray with poignant implication, Dickens 
writes up with all the lurid details and hysterical enjoy- 
ment of a servant girl at a funeral. And his verbosity ! 
He takes pages and pages to say something which you 
have seen coming, and which O. Henry would have 
expressed in a sentence of slang. This symposium is, 
I take it, a symposium of confessions. This is mine. 
In what I have said please do not think that I am 
suggesting that there is anything wrong with Dickens. 
I am only confessing that there is something grievously 
wrong with me. This is also probably true of Mr. 


Alfred Noyes. Stacy AUMONIER. 


MR. J. MIDDLETON MURRY: 


I have not read Mr. Noyes’s essay ; therefore I cannot 
tell how far I agree with his criticism in detail ; but I 
completely agree with his main contention that Poe is 
overrated. I can see no justification whatever for 
calling Poe a great poet. ‘‘ To Helen” is the only 
perfect poem he wrote, and no claim to poetical ‘‘ great- 
ness ”’ can possibly be sustained on so slight an achieve- 
ment. For the rest, he was a clever, but essentially 
commonplace rhymer. 

A better case can be made with his storics ; a half- 
dozen of his detective and pseudo-scientific stories are 
as good as they can be in their kind. But the kind does 
not admit of greatness. Not one of Poe’s stories 
contains, nor indeed needs to contain, those “‘ just 
representations of the human heart ”’ which, Dr. John- 
son truly declared, are necessary to great literature. 
Poe knew nothing about ‘“ the human heart,” and was 
quite incapable of creating living men and women. 

Whether any other writers are similarly overrated 
is too big a question ; but at the moment I can think 


of none who has been so preposterously magnified as 
Poe. J. MmppLeton Murry. 


MR. ALFRED NOYES: 

The most striking fact about the various opinions 
expressed is that a certain number of those who agreed 
with my view of Poe gave their reasons for doing so 
—Mr. Michael Sadleir for instance went to the heart of 
the whole matter—while those who disagreed gave no 
reasons at all, but relied entirely on authority. One 
feels that it is only because Poe is “‘ taken as permanent,” 
and not often re-read by mature minds, except in 
fragments, that the latter critics can so comfortably close 
their eyes to the badness of such writing as this (from the 
Oxford Press selection of his prose) : 

‘‘ But the Marchesa! . . . The very purity of the marble 
feet we behold flushed over with a tide of ungovernable 
crimson ... Why should that lady blush! To this 
demand there is no answer—except that, having left, in 
the eager haste and terror of a mother’s heart, the privacy 
of her own boudoir, she has neglected to enthral her tiny 
feet in their slippers, and utterly forgotten to throw over her 
Venetian shoulders that drapery which is their due.”’ 

This is not the nodding ofa Titan. It is the blethering 
of a third-rate writer. These things are demonstrable 
to all except to those who close their eyes; and it is 
significant that, among the critics who rely on authority, 
not one even attempted to deal with even one of the 
many facts and reasons brought forward. At the same 
time I admitted that—in a very few fortunate instances— 
Poe had written lines of verse, not more than a hundred 
in all—which deserved to live. But these are not good 
enough to give him the high place which his latest 
biographer claims for him. It is all a question of degree 
and proportion. Nobody can agree with Mr. Robert 
Graves who wants to dismiss him altogether, and ap- 
parently thinks that I do. Mr. Graves, moreover, is 
wrong about the date of my opinions. If his friend 
said ‘“‘ the last word’ on Poe three months before my 
article appeared (how delightfully competitive these new 
poets are!) I evidently said the word before the last, 
for my own view was expressed in my “ Aspects of Modern 
Poetry,’’ which Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton published 
nearly three years ago, and the essay in which that view 
was embodied was delivered as an address in America 


more than eight years earlier. ALFRED NOYES. 
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Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) must be 
received by the Editor not later than the 14th of the month and should be addressed : 
“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until three months’ notice of a change has been given. 


SPECIAL NoTIcE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A PRIZE OF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

II.—A Prize or HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BOOKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


III.—A Prize or THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best sentence, on any subject, in not more than 


one hundred and fifty words, into which titles of 
at least twelve books mentioned in this number 
shall be introduced as intelligible parts of the 
sentence. 


IV.—A PrizE or Harr A GUINEA is offered for 
the best review, in not more than one 
hundred words, of any recently published 
book. Competitors should give the names 
of Authors and Publishers at head of 
review. 
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V.—A copy of THE BooKMAN will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for THE BOOKMAN Competitions. The Editor 
reserves the right to use any suggestion sub- 
mitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
AUGUST. 


I.—THE Prize for the best original lyric is divided 
and HALF A GUINEA each awarded to Winnifred 
Tasker, 27, Meadway, Gidea Park, Essex, and 
I. Boyd, The Beeches, Whitegate, Northwich, 
Cheshire, for the following : 


OLWEN’S SONG. 


Soldiers tell of their battles and sailors sing of the sea, 
Their songs, oh! they are joyous songs and stir the heart 
in me. 
But on the mountains I can hear soft, unseen harps that 
lay, 
hak eee bells from unknown towns, that ring and 
ring all day. 


I climb to where the west wind wakes, close to the lovely 
llyn, 

Where waves are long blue ripples and crystal streams 
pour in. 

There once the north wind thundered past—oh, such a 
stir he made! 

The heather drooped beside the pool, the swallows were 
afraid. 


Soldiers sing of their battles and sailors tell of the sea. 
My lover makes—would I listen—a golden tune for me. 
But most of all I love to hear that unseen minstrel’s song, 
And those strange bells from distant vales, ringing day- 
long, day-long. 
WINNIFRED TASKER. 


TO A PAIR OF OLD SHOES. 
Poor little lonely, cast-off silver shoes ! 
You used to dance with such a lightsome tread, 
And now you are too worn and old to use, 
And she who danced has been a long time dead. 


Oh, shoes! do you remember that first night ? 
For me, upon the years it shines apart— 
That night I met her; and with feet so light 
She danced a careless way into my heart. 


She wore a frock more blue than April skies, 
With silver shoes upon the little feet 

That danced as lightly as a swallow flies, 
And gracefully as wind along the wheat. 


I sometimes wonder if where she has gone 
The little restless feet go dancing on ? 
I. Boyp. 
We also select for printing : 


LONDON. 
In each London night I see 
The star of Thy Nativity: 
: In each London afternoon 
When Herod breathes upon the town, 
When vice and careless innocence 
Are reckoned up in pounds and pence, 
And birds and children caged to be 
Scapegoats for others’ lechery, 
I see the seal set upon, 
Lord, Thy Crucifixion. 
And in London evenings 
When every little lamp takes wings 
And Dark unveils a million eyes 
To wonder at Thy mysteries ; 
When each soul can sit alone, 
I see Thine Ascension. 


(Alan Payan, c/o Col. Pryce-Jones, Duke of York’s 
Head-quarters, Chelsea, S.W.) 


Photo by W. H. Webb, 
King’s Lynn, 


Inn at Barbizon, in France, 
where R. L. S. stayed. 


We also specially commend the lyrics by Kirke 
Mechem (Wichita, Kansas), Irene Wintle (Durham), 
A. Eleanor Pinnington (Norwich), Vera I. Arlett (Worth- 
ing), Liam P. Clancy (Hampstead), May Herschel 
Clarke (Woolwich), Ivan Adair (Glasgow), Nan T. 
Riddell (Victoria, B.C.), Mrs. Osborne (Wakefield), 
Phyllis E. Noble (Long Melford), Rev. Edwin J. Mat- 
thews (Bradford-on-Avon), Irene Petch (Kirbymoor- 
side), A. Murray (Ontario), Mary Birtles (Birmingham), 
Margaret Wright (County Down), K. Prime (Godalming), 
Hilda Trevelyan Thomson (Middlesbrough), Ellen Boyd 
(Northwich), Alice M. Shaw (Bloemfontein), Mrs. A. M. 
Winlow (Bourne), Margaret Ferguson (Karachi), Joan 
M. E. Hilton (London, $.W.), Mrs. Kathryn Pocklington 
(Bourne), Constance Morgan (London, N.W.), Mrs. 
W. J. E. Haslam (Cheltenham), L. Bruce (Ashford), 
Joan Vale (New South Wales), Mrs. Maude R. Fleeson 
(Manchester), Ismay Trimble (Tankerton), D. F. Larkin 
(Brighton), C. W. Simmon (Trinidad), W. Leonard 
Ferrin (Manchester), C. Pendlebury (Wallasey), Mary 
Brittain (Harrogate), Wm. E. Falkner (London, S.W.), 
E. A. Scrutton (London, E.), M. E. Futton (Belfast), 
Constance Maunsell (Dublin), Eva Fitzmaurice (Man- 
chester), Edith M. Glaister (London, N.W.), Marjorie 
Crosbie (Wolverhampton), S. Morse Brown (Tibberton), 
Mabel E. Halladay (Southampton), Ada F. Strike 
(West Worthing), E. M. Salmon (South Croydon), 
Kathleen Lee (Forest Gate), Olive F. Crowe (Hanwell), 
Annalice Robinson (Southampton), P. Hoole Jackson 
(High Lane), James Wright (Beckenham), Silvey A. 
Clarke (Hurlingham). 


II.—TuHeE Prize or HALF A GuINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to Kathleen I. Noble, 
Bridge House, Lyston, near Long Melford, 
Suffolk, for the following : 


Burns's Cottage, Ayr. 
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FIDGETS. By GErEorGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


“He stood a spell on one foot fust, 
Then stood a spell on t’other.” 


J. R. Lowe t, The Courtin’. 
We also select for printing : 


CAN YOU ANSWER THIS ONE? 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE QUESTIONS. (Werner Laurie.) 
“Ask me no more.” 
Tennyson, The Princess. 


(B. M. Beard, 214, Broadway, Bexleyheath, Kent.) 


SIR PERCY HITS BACK. By Baroness ORCzy. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
“‘There’s many a black, black eye.”’ 
Tennyson, The May Queen. 


(Sidney S. Wright, ‘‘ Redcot,”” Mayfield Road, Bickley, 
Kent.) 


THE BELATED RECKONING. By PuyLits BoTToMeE. 
(Collins.) 
owe you five farthings.” 
“When will you pay me?” 
Nursery Rhyme, ‘‘ Oranges and Lemons.” 


(Nellie Magee, 12, Devonshire Road, Mare Street, 
Hackney, E.9.) 


THE ONE ETERNAL THING. By A. G. BERRISFORD. 
(Basil Blackwell.) 


‘‘That Eternal want of Peace 
Which vexes public men.” 


Tennyson, Will Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue. 


(Kathleen Blyth, St. Joseph’s Secondary School, 
Victoria Road, West Hartlepool.) 


THIS GENERATION. By Tuomas Cox MEEcH. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
‘* What is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ?”’ 
Hoop, An Open Question, St. 1. 


(John A. Bellchambers, 40, Highgate Hill.) 


THE SPLENDID SHILLING. By Ipwat Jones. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
“ Shillin’ a day, 
Bloomin’ good pay— 
Lucky to touch it, a shillin’ a day!” 
KipiinG, Barrack-Room Ballads. 


(A. B. Longbottom, 1115, London Road, Alvaston, 
Derby.) 


III.—TueE Prize for the best holiday photograph of 
any scene or house that has literary associa- 
tions is divided and Two Books each awarded 
to W. H. Webb, 33, Gaywood Road, King’s 
Lynn, and Margaret W. Simpson, Gowan 
Bank, Dundee, for the photographs repro- 
duced. Some of the others, of equally good 
subjects, are not such good photographs. 


We also select for special commendation the photo- 
graphs by M. E. Marshall (Southampton), A. Victor Cross 
(Leigh, Lancs), Mrs. Maude R. Fleeson (Manchester), Ivy 
Ruthven (London, S.W.), Eva Fitzmaurice (Manchester), 
Mrs. F. V. Irwin (Great Malvern), Isabelle Maitland 
(Edgware, Middlesex), Annie P. Pearson (Halifax), 
William Sinclair (Birmingham), Alice M. Bastable 
(London, S.W.), James E. Brabbs (York), Mary E. 
Hind (Southampton), A. Eleanor Pinnington (Norwich). 


IV.—THE PrIzE oF HALF A GuINEA for the best 
hundred-word review is awarded to Constance 
Maunsell, 80, Albert Road, Sandycove, Co. 
Dublin, Ireland, for the following : 


WAR BIRDS: Diary oF aN UNKNOWN AVIATOR. 


(John Hamilton.) 


In this book we are given a vivid and arresting account 
of the war, as experienced by a member of the Flying 


Corps. That the author is a very young man is evident, 
and with the characteristic light-heartedness of youth, 
he comments on misfortune and death, as he saw them 
during that dreadful time of carnage. But one reads 
in these pages of acts of courage and daring which shone 
like white flames through all the dark horror of war. Being 
originally written as a private diary, this book is vastly 
more convincing than many war-narratives we have read. 


We also select for printing : 


GERFALCON. By LEsLic BarRINGER. (Heinemann.) 


This full-blooded romance clashes breathlessly through 
single combat and wild love-making and witchcraft and 
rapine and battle—and finds room also for blossoming 
heather and the harmonies of sea and night-wind. Facets 
of medievalism, brighter and darker, shine true; yet the 
men and women of this story think and talk and act as if 
they were real men and women. Not least alive is the 
young hero, an introspective lover of beauty who forces 
himself to be a warrior and finds he has become a famous 
captain. The final love scenes are masterly. 


(W. S. Wigham, 80, Glen Road, Nether Edge, Sheffield.) 


GOBLIN MARKET. By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 
(Cassells.) 


This peep into Goblin Market—that underworld of 
tainted fruit that makes anarchists of men like Dr. Gregg— 
is a revelation of romance, pathos, and tragedy. Antony 
Harrap, middle-aged, matter-of-fact, awakes from the 
unrealities of his humdrum existence, to find an enchanted 
world in the clinging, helpless sufferings of one of the 
“ goblin”’ folk, whom he befriends. His newly-awakened 
tenderness results in a love idyll in the Isle of Wight, where 
the patient is convalescent. The attitude of Selina, his 
wife, is a revelation to them both; but Fate unravels the 
domestic tangle dramatically and definitely. 


(B. M. Beard, 214, Broadway, Bexleyheath.) 


THE MIND AND ITS WORKINGS. 
By C. E. M. Joap. (Ernest Benn.) 


A brilliantly written introduction to psychological 
thought. There is not a sentence in these seventy-eight 
pages which cannot be understood by the layman. Each 
of the main theories of mind is lucidly analysed and 
criticised, and the present position is clearly indicated. 
To do this for any science would be creditable; tq do it 
in so short a space for a science “‘ the controversial and 
experimental character ’’ of which “‘ cannot too often be 
emphasised ’’ is a triumph of the first order. The two- 
page sketch of the Freudian hypothesis is a miracle of 
compact, forceful and vivid exposition. 


(H. C. Dent, 42, Cromwell Road, Hove, Sussex.) 


We also highly commend the reviews by D. Parsons 
(Ware), Eileen Newton (Whitby), Phyllis Stone (South- 
port), Margot K. M. Brown (Southampton), E. Metherell 
(Brighton), Kathleen Evans (Wood Green), T. E. 
Casson (Newton-le-Willows), M. K. Scholes (Coventry), 
Gertrude Pitt (London, N.), Joan Hilton (London, S.W.), 
Arnold Stanley Walton (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Sidney S. 
Wright (Bickley), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), William 
Pool (Lincoln), Mrs. M. E. Arthy (Esher), E. Burgess 
(Malvern), Mary Brittain (Harrogate), Edith M. Glaister 
(London, N.W.), K. J. Jessop (Wandsworth), Jas. 
Napier Milne (London, N.), Joan Vale (New South 
Wales), Grahame Buchanan, M.B. (Alderley Edge), 
A. J. Labun (Islington), Phyllis M. Lubbock (East- 
bourne), Mrs. W. J. E. Haslam (Cheltenham), E. M. 
Salmon (South Croydon), Jack Dickens (Ruddington), 
Margaret Rumball (Norwich), James E. Brabbs (York). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE Bookman is awarded to Ethel M. Kennedy, 
6, Iverus Court, Kensington, W.8. 
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IRONY AND MRS. WHARTON.* 


By Mary Wess (Mrs. H. B. L. Webb.) 


RONIC genius is rare, though plenty of us have 
observed the generous helpings of irony, with 
or without tragedy, which Fate lades out to us. No- 
body, one supposes, ever felt it as the Greeks did— 
a beautiful race in a lovely summer land, yet obsessed 
by this dark vision. But after all who is afraid of a 
dead leaf in winter? Only in the rose gardens of 
summer is it a threat. So the people of richest vitality 
and fullest experience are usually those whom irony 
haunts. 

Mrs. Wharton is one of them. 

This is what puts a fine point on her drama and 
gives a steeliness to her work, whether it depicts city 
or country life. The lover of nature, by the way, 
must deplore Mrs. Wharton’s partiality for writing 
of cities, because she is so wonderful when she is 
expressing hills and gardens and the people of the 
wild who move before the purples and the rich mists 
of the landscape as emanations of it. Ethan Frome 
and the people in ‘“‘Summer”’ are of these. Ethan is 
a marvellously restrained, still, rocky personality. He 
has, in his setting, a power he would lose in a town, 
just as the heroine of ““Summer”’ has a wild-rose 
charm which would wither if Mrs. Wharton sent her 
to the city. Hence one finds that whenever Mrs. 
Wharton deliberately waives her second great gift— 
the interpretation of nature—her people at once become 
stereotyped, especially when they are rich people. It 
is the same with Thomas Hardy, with whom Mrs. 
Wharton has a decided kinship, for when he leaves the 
open country we are always conscious of a dimming 
of the lustre. So when Mrs. Wharton’s millionaires 
sit around and drink cocktails—amazingly many cock- 
tails !—it is impossible always to remember who said 
what, and who is who’s husband and which of the 
characters are just bankrupt, divorced or dead. This 
is not altogether because Mrs. Wharton disapproves 
of the set she describes, nor because these spoilt children 
of wealth are necessarily dull, for one cannot help 
thinking that many rich men must be in their secret 
souls as wild, fascinating, relentless and ferocious as 
bandits. It is perhaps because in the hot, scented air 
of those languorous—often drug-soaked—rooms, where 
ennui prays for some new thing to prick its failing 
nerves, where life is one long sluggish dream of “ Twilight 


Sleep,’’ she feels that there is something incurably effete, 
utterly at variance with the storm-beleaguered lives 
which are her true métier. 

“ Twilight Sleep ’’ is of course a deliberate ‘‘ showing- 
up ”’ of all the absurdities of modern American “ fast ”’ 
life. That very fact weakens it, for the novelist is not 
a reformer. If it were not for the sudden exquisite 
touches of nature, and the solid pathos of Maisie, and 
the sudden development of Nona in her father’s hour 
of need, one would be almost bored. In chapter after 
chapter they lounge on divans, ring bells, give orders, 
go—without interest—in cars like furnished houses, 
from places which bore them to other places which 
bore them rather more. If they would grow a potato, 
get in their own winter logs, do the household washing— 
how it would save them! Again, one cannot say, as 
in that wonderful book, ‘‘ The Mother’s Recompense,”” 
with its sudden swift-hidden drama silently shattering 
a life, that the end (the ironic end) crowns all. For 
somehow the end of ‘“ Twilight Sleep” is less tragic 
than sordid. One feels that here Mrs. Wharton has 
plagiarised her own earlier book unconsciously and 
unsuccessfully. 

For whereas there is, in the story of a man who, 
unknowingly, falls in love with the daughter of his 
sometime mistress—she and the girl being ignorant 
of it also—the germ of an almost (Edipus-like tragedy, 
there is in the adultery of an effete young woman with 
her father-in-law nothing but a kind of squalor. There 
is no inevitability, there is nothing of the sense of 
helpless humanity struggling in a net set for it before 
time was. The power of “A Mother’s Recompense ”’ 
is that we know there is no help for these trapped ones. 
God Himself cannot let them out. 

Still, having achieved such works of genius as this 
and “‘ Ethan Frome,” with its astounding ending of 
the sick wife nursing with life-long devotion her husband 
and the girl with whom he attempted suicide, and 
“The Glimpses of the Moon,” and “ The Age of Inno- 
cence,” and ‘‘ Summer,” Mrs. Wharton can, without 
in the least disturbing our allegiance, write what she 
likes. Only one feels that it is mot what she likes. 
And one greatly desires that she will return to the mood 
and the milieu of “ Summer.” 


* “ Twilight Sleep.””. By Edith Wharton. (Appleton.) 


THE BOOKMAN 


LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 

On Saturday, July 23rd, a party of members of the 
Bookman Circle, conducted by Mr. Peter Struthers, 
visited Milton’s cottage at Chalfont St. Giles. This 
*‘ pretty box,’”’ as Ellwood called it, was taken by Milton’s 
pupil for him in 1665, when it was necessary for him to 
leave London on account of the ravages of the plague. 
Here he finished ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ and on lending it to 
Ellwood received his famous hint as to the sequel, ‘‘ Paradise 
Regained.”’ It was reported that the poet had died of the 
plague, and Milton wrote to an anxious friend that God 


had provided him with a safe retreat in the country. As 
it happened, two parishioners died of the plague. Mr. 
King, the admirable custodian of the cottage, showed 
the party round, and as they examined the books, the 
fire-place and dog-irons, the ramblers were refreshed by 
his devotion to the memory of the illustrious poet and 
statesman. After having taken a look at the ancient 
church of St. Giles, with its old-fashioned lych-gate, the 
members partook of an excellent tea at the Pheasant Inn. 
In spite of the pouring rain it was a pleasant excursion in 
the green country-side of Bucks. P. S. 
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Programme. 


Meetings at Zion 
College, Thames Em- 
bankment. 


‘October 5th. — Miss 
Rose Macaulay. Sub- 
ject to be announced. 


Full programme will 
be published in 
our October Special 
Number. 


Allapplications 
should be made to the 
Secretary, Mrs. Sophie 
Hine, Glengariff, Church 
Road, Ashtead, 
Surrey. 


Photo by Mrs. Maude Fleeson. 


f the M hest 
16, Robertson Street, 


on their recent excursion to Dovedale. Hastings. 


MANCHESTER. 


Autumn programme 
next month. All appli- 
cations should be made 
to the Secretary, Mr. J. 
H. Wharmby, Box 510, 
G.P.O., Manchester. 


HASTINGS. 


Autumn programme 
next month. All ap- 
plications should be 
made to the Secretary, 
Mr. Kenneth V. Saville, 
The Hastings Bookshop, 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


RICHARD CHURCH. 


By C. HENRY WARREN. 


T is with something like regret that we remember 
those bold enthusiasms of our youth and early 
manhood. To discover a poem then, or a picture, 
or a piece of music, was perhaps momentarily to lose 
all sense of proportion ; but the discovery had enriched 
us in a way we shall never be enriched again. What 
did it matter that we made ourselves nuisances, thrusting 
the poem under everybody’s eyes, declaiming it here, 
mailing it there? The poet had made us free of his 
vision, and with all the hero-worship of youth to goad 
us, what could we do less than be his glad, if importunate, 
disciples ? Probably we were a little like a boy who 
has found his first nest, and cannot rest until he has 
shown it to others, unknowing that birds’ nests are no 
longer a miracle in their eyes, or that they have, forsooth, 
a train to catch ! 

The first few years after the war had ended were 
full of such discoveries for me. And I sometimes 
wonder whether the more sober joy that the critical 
habit has now induced really atones for that earlier, 
more spontaneous rapture? One poem that gave me 
immense pleasure was Mr. Richard Church’s “ Philip.” 

Disenchantment was the mood of many of us in those 
days. We had pricked the pretty bubble of patriotism. 
We had seen how men could lie, to persuade other men 
to their certain death. We had seen those same men 
evolve a horrid chaos and call it Peace. Necessarily 
therefore we would accept nothing until we had first 
proved it for ourselves. We doubted everything. 
‘“‘ Philip ’”’ seemed the complete expression of that mood. 
Here was a poet, I said, who had sought as we all were 
seeking ; but for him the veils had lifted a little and 
he had used his lovely art to show us something of what 
he had seen. Like us, Philip had been a doubter. 
And now, grown old, sitting at home in Antioch, he 
was _a doubter still : 

‘““ Doubt—doubt—eternal doubt assails me. 
This is life’s tragedy, to lack assurance, 
Never to find abiding-place, where the soul 
May sleep awhile, unguarded, confident 
Of imperishable divinity, 

Lulled by faith . . .” 


But doubt was no longer for him a blind alley; it 
was a path leading to the light. Perhaps, if he had 
never met Christ, if he had never sat with Him at supper, 
if he had never come under the sway of His com- 
passionate personality, he might have continued stum- 
bling on in blindness. That is what he fears for his 
son. And so, before death seals his lips for ever, he 
must tell him how it happened. And in these words 
he sums up the change that had come over him : 


“Each man finds truth after his own fashion. Christ 
Offers good guidance; take His hand, believe 
On Him, learn from His proffered book of life . . . 
But then . . . turn inward, leave the comforter, 
Face the insatiable storm alone, and find 
Your soul where lies the universe, where God 
—So call Him if you need—sits ever enthroned 
With the large congress of eternity ... ”’ 


The poem was like a hand held out in the dark. I 
began to look for more of this poet’s work. 

“ Philip’ was not, it appeared, his first book. It 
was his third. As he has himself since told me, his 
first book was published, during the war, through the 
kind agency of a friend. It was called ‘‘ The Flood of 
Life,”’ and if for nothing else, he must surely remember 
it with gratitude because it served to bring him into 
touch with Mr. W. H. Davies and start a happy relation- 
ship that has continued ever since. More than a lyric 
genius, perhaps, linked these two poets. Both had 
known what it was to struggle in their youth. An 
objectionable cant still exists, that genius thrives in 
the garret. Look at Goldsmith, these comfortable 
folk will say: Look at Dr. Johnson. Well? The 
inevitability of the poet’s garret is a newspaper foible, 
and it is time that we had done with it. As for Dr. 
Johnson, it is perhaps not beside the point to hazard 
that, were he alive to-day, he would be earning a princely 
salary as a publicist. 

Poetry has always crept on to the market by back- 
alley ways. “‘ Philip ”’ itself first appeared in “‘ Voices ”’ 
—the little “ pea-green incorruptible ” that Mr. Thomas 
Moult was editing after the war. “The Flood of 
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Life,” as I have said, came out through the good- 
will of a friend. And Mr. Church’s second book saw 
the light through the intervention of Mr. Roger Ingpen 
who has taken more than one poet under the shelter 
of his kindly wing. It was called ‘‘ Hurricane, and 
Other Poems,” and though it gives no more than a 
hint of the coming richness of ‘ Philip,” yet it reveals 
a sensitiveness and a fine sincerity that are outstanding 
already. Nevertheless, it was with the narrative poem 
that Mr. Church made his first great stride forward. 
Till the end, life is a voyage for every poet ; but there 
comes a time when he must gather up his forces, and 
marshal them in one direction, lead them forward 
towards one end. That will probably occur when, 
after some shattering experience or some incredible 
enrichment, he takes his stand upon an attitude to 
life and lays the foundation of his philosophy. 

Now Mr. Church is essentially a humanist. He seeks 
contact with life in all its phases. He can brook no 
denial of experience—it must all be made to yield up 
its essence to him for his enrichment. An abiding 
problem with such a questing personality must always 
be the discovery of what part material things ought to 
play in our spiritual evolution. Does growth come of 
our contact with the world through the senses? Or 
is it only born when they are finally disciplined into 
peace? Is the spirit enriched through the senses ? 
Or are they a frustration of its purest aim? Such a 
problem was bound, sooner or later, to form the subject- 
matter of one of Mr. Church’s poems, and it can have 
surprised no one who had watched his delicate lyrics 
as they appeared from time to time in the various 
literary periodicals that his next book should be an 
objectification of this absorbing problem. 

“The Portrait of the 
Abbot ” the book was called. 
It was published at a 
shilling, as the first of Messrs. 
Benn’s “Shilling Books of 
New Poetry.” Discriminat- 
ing critics hailed it with 
pleasure ; but, cheap as it 
was, it did not reach the 
wide public that I feel sure is 
waiting for it. It tells the 
story of a monk, 


““ Whose fear of heaven shut 
him up for life 
Within tall bell-reverberating 
walls, 
Though all he loved and 
longed for was without.”’ 


He had an artist’s sensitive- 
ness of perception. To see 
the heron flying over the 
water, “spreading her wings 
like worship to the sky,” 
woke in his fingers an un- 
conquerable itch for expres- 
sion. He strove against this 
need. The calm example of 
the Abbot, whom he _ so 
loved, helped him: but at 
last the Abbot died. Then, 


Photo by F. A. Swaine. 


tortured by grief, the monk went out into the world. 
The intense and brooding life of earth lay all about 
him, and the old desire to express it awoke again— 
this time he did not deny it. With clumsy skill he 
sought to set down his impressions of “ the joy in nature, 
and sweet vanities of God.’’ But his hand had grown 
stiff with a life of penance, and he knew that he must 


turn from the frolicsome things of earth to tears, and 


beauty smirched. Still he failed. Then one day, 
walking with head bowed in sorrow, he saw at his feet 
a human figure, ‘‘ lying half buried in the seeded grass ”’ : 
“There was the ruin of beauty in his face. . 
The empty sockets turned upon the monk 


Cried out upon the evil work of man, 
Venom implacable, and conscious hate.”’ 


And the monk took his crayons and began to draw. 
Now he knew the oblivion of achievement—the man 
died at his feet, groaning unheard. But when he had 
finished, he bent over the corpse, freezing the dead 
lips “‘ with an icy kiss” : 

“Then, with the staring eyes of heaven above him, 
Still without word or cry, he turned about, 
Stretched forth his hands, and took in each a stone. 
He seemed to pray a moment, as for strength ; 
Then rising, turned his face up to the sky, 

And so put out his sight. 
. . The cloistral walls 
Encompassed him again, and now for ever.” 


A shepherd led him back to the monastery, saying 
he had found him watching by the side of death. He 
gave them the picture he had found, and they saw that 
it was the face 

“Of their sad, holy brother, long familiar, 

But now most strange, lacking the brooding eyes.”’ 
And they elected him as 
their Abbot. It isa parable. 
And it shows on which side 
the poet has definitely taken 
his stand. In some respects 
the poem is an improvement 
upon “ Philip.”’ If it is less 
burning, it is even more 
sensitive and its greater 
discipline reveals a better art. 

But this season two more 
books have come from the 
poet’s pen. One, “The 
Dream and Other Poems” 
(1s.; Benn) is a selection 
from his hitherto unpublished 
lyrics. Certainly it will give 
immense pleasure; but for 
our immediate purpose it 
ranks considerably lower than 
his other book of this 
season, “Moods Without 
Measure ”’ (2s. 6d.; Faber & 
Gwyer). Here we have fifty 
short poems that, although 
they may even be considered 
as experiments, are most 
important. 

For some long time 


Mr. Richard Church. Ow, Mr. Church has been 
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spending some of himself in criticism: his name 
beneath a review has been a sure sign of a most 
readable and vitally constructive piece of work. 
The result seems to be that he has worked out of 
himself the constant imperative need to philosophise 
in his poetry. The donkey-work of discovering himself 
(if I may use such a term) is being done in prose criti- 
cisms: and now, when he turns to poetry, he is able 
to give us something at white heat, pure, glowing, 
unmixed with any alloy of morals or philosophy. 
“Moods Without Measure ”’ is objective art entirely. 
Each little poem is a lovely image—so potent that it 
starts our imagination rather than supplies it. He has 
seen something—an incident in a railway carriage, 
a hosting of the starlings, a gleaming horse-chestnut 
fresh from the pod, or poppies under the oats—and by 
the miracle of his art gives us eyes to see it as he has 
seen it, in all its splendid implication. The book is, 


I dare to suggest, the high-water mark of his art up 
to the present. It is a difficult book to quote from : 
but let ‘‘ Dewpond ” serve : 


“Wait! Do not stir. 
Lie quiet a little longer, 
As though you still slept by my side, 
As though the summer night had not grown 
Big with dawn, 
And cried out with a long cry, a bird-voice. 


‘For the deer have left the shadows of the trees ; 
Are moving down through the mist, 
Flank-deep, their antlers draped. 
They are coming shyly 
To drink.” 


He is a quiet poet—so quiet that it is doubtful whether 
he will ever win a really popular appreciation : we save 


our head-lines for the noisy ones. But this will never 
trouble him. He couldn’t not be a poet. 


MARION ST. JOHN WEBB.* 


By DorotHy MARGARET STUART. 


T must always remain a matter of regret that R. L. 
Stevenson should have abandoned his original 
intention of calling his book of child-songs ‘‘ Penny 
Whistles’’; for there is much virtue in a title, and 
though an ill-chosen one cannot mar a good book, a 
happy one may make it even better. This is particu- 
larly true of books written for and about children, 
those books in which the disconcerted critic finds him- 
self chin-deep as each year dwindles towards December. 
Blake, ageless and unearthly though he was, could 
not quite divest himself of that eighteenth century 
habit of mind which regarded both childhood and 
children in a stonily objective fashion; and so we 
have “Songs of Innocence.” Our modern habit of 
mind in this regard is almost nervously subjective ; 
and so we have “ The Littlest One.”’ 

In her choice of titles Mrs. Marion St. John Webb 
has indeed shown a felicity of touch that suggests 
collaboration on the part of one of her own semi- 
immortals. Even without the sympathetic illustra- 
tions wherewith Miss A. H. Watson has now besprinkled 
“ The Littlest One : His Book,” we should see her hero 
as we know him to be, a lankily-supple small boy, 
whose head is poised on his neck with something of 
the Puckish grace of Donatello’s Gian-Battista, whose 
hair has a tendency to get rumpled without the aid of 
the wind, and whose socks will sag round the ankle ; 
a very engaging small boy, and an irresistibly real 
one. 

The average child, though he may love whimsicality, 
is himself the least whimsical thing in Nature. He is 
serious, sober, desperately in earnest. He is, in fact, 
the Littlest One, intrigued in a grave way by the 
boutades of the milkman and the postman, by his own 
distended image in the brass knobs of his bed, by the 
passionate, rebellious flapping of blue curtains in the 
wind. It is this adorable gravity, this preoccupation 


* “ The Littlest One: His Book.” 7s.6d. (Harrap.)—‘‘ The 
Magic Lamplighter.”’ Illustrated by Margaret Tarrant. 7s. 6d. 
(Medici Society.)—‘‘ The Little Round House.” 5s. (Stanley 
Paul.) Mr. Papingay’s Ship.” 5s. (Stanley Paul.) Both 
illustrated by Robin.—‘‘Knock Three Times.” Illustrated 
by Margaret Tarrant. 5s. ‘‘The House with the Twisting 
Passage.” Illustrated by Doris Palmer. 5s. (Harrap.) 


with the baffling and fantastic aspects of life, that 
Mrs. St. John Webb has caught and conveyed with 
almost uncanny skill. Some grown-up writers are so 
incurably grown-up that it is impossible for them to 
bend down till their eyes are on a line with the eyes 
of a child. It avails little to stoop, or even to kneel, 
if your joints creak audibly in the process. And the 
angle of vision is everything. Happy is the man or 
woman who can see nursery perspectives as from 
beneath the nursery table ! 

This knack of choosing titles with intrinsic charm 
extends to the books which Mrs. St. John Webb has 
written for the delectation of certain Littlest Ones. 
It is as impossible not to wish to follow the Magic 
Lamp-lighter stringing chains of yellow jewels along 
the dusky streets as it is to desire neither to enter the 
Little Round House nor to embark in the ship of Mr. 
Papingay. All these things are mysterious and delight- 
ful. And mystery is the essence of this author's art. 


. . though a thousand, thousand 
Ships go sailing round 

There'll always be a secret island 
Waiting to be found.” 


So sings Mr. Papingay—all Mrs. St. John Webb’s 
characters burst into song on the slightest provocation 
or none—and in the case of Mr. Papingay’s “ onelie 
begetter ’’ we have a pleasant sense that whole archi- 
pelagoes await her questing sail. 

“The Littlest One ’’ is a book for the lover of child- 
hood rather than for children themselves. Those 
simple, serious beings do not admire simplicity and 
seriousness over-much. Therefore when Mrs. St. John 
Webb writes for them, instead of about them, we find 
a sudden shifting of values, a sudden intricacy of design 
and intensity of colour very remote from the tenuous 
outlines and delicate tints of her child-verse. Lewis 
Carroll himself hardly showed more ingenuity in evolving 
grotesque figures and whimsical dialogue. Here, how- 
ever, there is none of that pungent under-flavour of 
satire which makes us wonder occasionally whether 
Carroll were not almost as much addicted to the un- 
timely use of pepper as was the Duchess’s immortal 
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cook. Here pillar-boxes change into houses, bakers’ 
aged grandmothers go forth on voyages of adventure, 
Gog and Magog are adopted as nephews, at their own 
request, by diminutive girls of tender years, and yet 
the blessed illusion of in- 
evitability is never broken, 
there is never a hint of an 
allegory lying in wait for us 
somewhere. Best of all, 
there is no obvious moral. 
An implicit one there may 
be, in repeated demonstra- 
tions of the fact that good- 
natured people are happy 
people, and that it is wise, 
as well as pleasant, to believe 
in magic. What a delectable 
world it might yet become 
if statesmen and financiers, 
demagogues and divines, 
hearkened unto Mr. Papin- 
gay’s Home-Made Fairy 
when she sings : 


“* Believe in magic anywhere, 
You'll find it there, you'll 
find it there, 

And if you don’t, it’s 
only round the 
corner.” 

This belief pervades the f 
verse of Mrs. St. John Webb, 
finding, perhaps, its most 
emphatic expression in the 
Littlest One’s song of Fairy 
Things : 


Photo by Bee Belton, 


* There’s fairy things, 
An’ things that isn't fairy ; 


Mrs. Marion St. John Webb, 


whose “ The Littlest One: His Book,” a collection of her two 
“ Littlest One” volumes, with many additions, has just been 
published by Messrs, Harrap. 


An’ if you don’t look carefully to see 
You sometimes think that something isn’t fairy— 
An’ really it’s as fairy as can be. 


“A fairy place 

Is where there’s been a fairy ; 
An’ when you’re there you 

always want to sing, 
Like in the little tool-shed 

in the garden— 
You feel as happy there 
as anything. 


“ The other things, 
The things that isn’t fairy, 
Are mizzerable, an’ things 
that you can’t bear, 
Like when you go in Aunt 
Priscilla’s parlour. 
You know there isn’t 
any fairies there ! ”’ 


Alack, poor Littlest One, 
you have come to a world 
where the things that aren’t 
fairy are many, and the 
things that are fairy are few ; 
where for every little 
tool-shed you will find ten 
of Aunt Priscilla’s parlour ! 
Let us hope that as you 
grow older, and realise this, 
you will dedicate yourself to 
the quest of one of those 
secret islands “ waiting to 
be found,” islands which 
even a very Big One may 
hope to reach some day, if 
he has not lost the magic 
chart that was surely his when he, too, was a Littlest 
One like you ! 


“SAXON AND NORMAN AND DANE ARE WE.” 


By ALFsED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


In Froude’s contribution to Newman's “ Lives of the 
English Saints ’’ he ends by saying with whimsical petulance 
that he has set down all that is known, “‘ and indeed a good 
deal more than is known,”’ of Blessed St. Neot. This has 
been an achievement of many historians, and only com- 
paratively lately has legend been confronted with fact— 
on parchment, in stone, and in iron or bronze. Our curious 
apathy about our past shows signs of stirring life when 
sufficient interest exists to justify the publication of the 

- books lying before me for notice.* 

It is only necessary to examine the marvellous dis- 
coveries of recent years—with their delicate and careful 
craftsmanship, sometimes influenced by Greek art—to 
understand how far removed were our earlier ancestors 
from the painted savages of tradition. 

Someone has said that the Britons made merry wars 
and sad songs. Sir John Daniel is concerned rather with 
a Britain at peace than at war; he makes vivid the ages 
when the sheathed sword lay on the altars, and at the 


* ‘The Philosophy of Ancient Britain.’’ By Sir John 
Daniel. 8s. 6d. (Williams & Norgate.)—‘‘ The Growth of 
Europe Through the Dark Ages, a.p. 401-1100.’’ By General 
Sir Edmund Barrow, G.C.B., G.C.S.I. 10s. 6d. (Witherby.)— 
“Wanderings in Anglo-Saxon Britain.” By Arthur Weigall. 
8s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Eisteddfods the opening challenge rang out, to Bards and 
Ovates in their white, and sky-blue, and green garments, 
and to the populace among the white temple-stones under 
the blue sky: ‘‘Is it Peace?’’ The claim made by the 
publishers that this book presents Druidic teaching and 
wisdom in an entirely new light is to a large extent justified, 
even if the eulogy on the jacket, with its references to 
“vast research,” “ ability and even originality on every 
page,’ ‘‘true Christian charity,’’ and ‘the spirit of 
knowledge and even genius,” is likely to prejudice 
rather than attract many readers, especially since 
“‘genius”’ is printed “ genuis.’”’ I have noticed more 
than once the curious carelessness with which some 
books are introduced to readers whose first glance will 
naturally be at the description intended presumably to 
attract them. 

The author is handicapped also, I feel, by two enthu- 
siasms : for Wales and for Emanuel Swedenborg. Argu- 
ment loses force when it is bolstered up by reference to 
celestial angels speaking in male-vowel sounds—‘ u” and 
“o,” and spiritual angels speaking in female sounds—“ i” 
and ‘“e.’”’ Swedenborg was a very great and good man, 
but I hesitate to take an ipse dixit as to the conversa- 
tion of angels, or to accept his Science of Correspondences 
as more than a guess at truth. If threes, twelves, fifteens, 
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nineteens, thirties, forties and other numbers represented 
in the Druid worship and philosophy all have very special 
significance, one wonders whether any other numbers 
might not have equally important meaning should this 
be favourable to Sir John Daniel’s theory. Without doubt 
the use of symbolism is characteristic of many early 
religions ; whether there was ever a universal code—an 
Esperanto of symbols, surviving from golden days when 
man talked face to face with God—is open to question. 
Nor do I think that Julius Czsar can be lightly dismissed 
with ‘‘ The testimony of Julius Cesar, forsooth.”’ Sir John 
Daniel might have mentioned that forty-nine writers in 
Greek and seventy-nine in Latin refer (some, it is true, 
only in quotation) to ancient Britain. If the author does 
not entirely convince us that the Britons were early Sweden- 
borgians, who taught Pythagoras and Plato a thing or two 
(his argument here cuts both ways), he does certainly 
leave us with a conviction that their religion and philosophy 
were purer, nobler, less cruel and more intelligent than is 
generally supposed. It is interesting to hear that our 
Broad Arrow derives from the Druid form of the unutter- 
able Name of God, and represents the three stones at the 
entrance to their temples ; and that Pelagius and William 
Penn should be named more correctly Morgan and William 
Tudor. The most valuable part of the book lies in the 
explanation and tzanslation of the ancient Triads. 

Sir Edmund Barrow, in a remarkably lucid and able 
book, helped by maps and tables, shows nationality in the 
making, not our own merely, but that of every existing 
European state. Theodosius, the last sole Roman 
Emperor, had given place to the boy-Emperors of 
East and West when his story opens; it ends with 
the taking of Jerusalem in the First Crusade. We see 
the legions leaving Britain to rush to the defence of 
Roman frontiers; the coming of the Saxons; the 
dark days when 


**Our towns were shaken of tall Kings, 

With scarlet beards like blood,” 
and, after the Norman Conquest, the gradual merging 
together of many races—Roman, Kelt, Teuton, ‘‘ Saxon 
and Norman and Dane’’—into a nation destined for 
wider empire than Byzantium or Rome. Careful pen- 
miniatures bring names to life—Alaric, Attila, Belisarius, 
Narses, Justinian, Charlemagne, Clovis of the Franks, 
Theodoric, Stephen of Hungary, the Devonian St. Boniface 
—against the stormy background of their times. I think 
Hubert de Burgh’s victory in 1217 (though it has been 
almost forgotten) was even more important than Sluys ; 
Edward the Confessor scarcely merits so generous a reference 
as Sir Edmund Barrow gives him—his posthumous popu- 
larity was rather national than personal—and the author 
is mistaken in saying that at the end of the sixth century 
the Saxons had exterminated or expelled the British, or 
were doing so. Although Saxons and Jutes possessed 
Hampshire at that period, the ancient tongue survived in 
Wessex down to Tudor times, before it took its last 
stand in the far west. But there are few mistakes 
in a work covering an immense field, and the author 
may be congratulated on an extremely able and useful 
book. 

Mr. Arthur Weigall modestly disclaims expert know- 
ledge of the Saxon period, but his training as an archeolo- 
gist has enabled him to point out many survivals worthy 
of detailed examination impossible within the compass 
of his book. His references to the tiny independent 
British state of Elmet, or Leeds, and the robber-bands of 
Britons in Ely and the Fens, are extremely interesting, 
and show that even after the crucial battle of Deorham 
the British were by no means exterminated in districts 
east of Wales and the Cornish peninsula. Unfortunately 
Mr. Weigall does not give us a list of works consulted 
during his short and intensive study of the epoch, though 

the references to his own quite excellent book 


on Roman Britain are distressingly in evidence. 


« I find no mention of Cyril Fox, and the 
important work still being carried on in Cam- 
bridgeshire ; he is silent about Reculver, Ford- 
wich, the partially despoiled Saxon cemetery at 
Saffron Walden, the connection of Edith the 
Fair with Bishop’s Stortford, the notable little 
church at Chickney in Essex, and the relics of 
the great westward drive at Winchcombe in 
Gloucestershire. He refers to the Moot at 
Downton in Wiltshire as if it were an isolated 
rather than a very common survival, and, his 
comment on the story of Cnut and the waves 
is surely a whip for an imaginary horse? After 
wading through a good deal of conflicting evi- 
dence about the landing of St. Augustine, I 
have still certain doubts about Ebbsfleet— 
though Mr. Weigall may be right—and Mr. Miller 
Christy, the well-known Essex archeologist, has 
recently advanced strong reasons for believing 
that the battle of Assandun was fought at 
Ashdon and not at Ashington as Mr. Weigall 
states. Nor have I much doubt that Saxon 
civilisation was below that of their predecessors, 
in spite of Mr. Weigall, whose exuberant and 
in many ways laudable patriotism might be a 
little less uncritical, and a little less suggestive 
of gallery appeal. Even if our Empire is a 
proof that the meek inherit the earth, gentleness, 
sweetness of disposition, toleration and power to 
mind our own business have not always been 
our most eminent virtues. In the life of King 
Alfred were ‘regrettable incidents’”’ like the 
hanging of the shipwrecked Danes. But Mr. 
Weigall is doing a useful work in popularising 


The Rejected Poet: Lady Mary Wortley 


Montagu and Alexander Pope. 
(After W. P. Frith, R.A.) 
From “ Maids ot Honour,’ by Lewis Melville (Hutchinson). 
Reviewed in this Nnmber. 


British history, and we are in the company of 
no Dryasdust when we follow him (but using 
our own eyes a little) through the centuries 
which Senlac ended, when “ Harold’s England 
fell to Norman swords.”’ 
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‘“ That he will sup late, our Gissing, we are quite 
content to believe,’ wrote 
Thomas Seccombe, in 1906, 
three years after Gissing’s 
death.’ ‘‘ But that a place 
is reserved for him, of that 
at any rate we are reason- 
ably confident.” And his 
confidence has been steadily 
justifying itself. In the 
years since Seccombe wrote 
that, three notable books 
about Gissing have made 
their appearance this 
country: that poignant 
biography very thinly 
disguised as fiction, ‘“‘ The 
Private Life of Henry 
Maitland,” by his intimate 
friend Mr. Morley Roberts, 
in IgI2, a new and revised 
edition of which was pub- 
lished in 1923;? Mr. 
Frank Swinnerton’s criti- 
cal study of Gissing — Photoby Elliot & Fry. 
and his work, also in 
Ig12 ;3 and an Appreciation by Miss May Yates, 
in 1922.4 But with the coming of this year 
the revival of interest in him seems to have 
started in earnest. First came those self-revealing 
“Letters of George Gissing to his Family and 
Friends” ;* to be followed by a new edition of his 
short novel, “‘ Sleeping Fires,”’* which has less of 
London and more of sentiment in it and is in a 
happier vein than was usual with him; by new 
editions of ‘‘ The Crown of Life *? and ‘‘ The Town 
Traveller’ ;§ by a volume of his short stories, 
‘hitherto uncollected from the magazines, ‘A 
Victim of Circumstance,”’* with a preface by his 
son, Mr. Alfred C. Gissing ; and by a handsome 
new edition of “ Thyrza,’’? with an introduction 
by_Mr. Morley Roberts, the first of a series which 
is to include ‘‘ Demos,” ‘A Life’s Morning,” 
‘“ New Grub Street and The Nether World.” 

Gissing is the chief successor of Dickens as an 
interpreter of middle and lower class London life, 


1 Introduction to ‘‘ The House of Cobwebs’’ (Constable.) 
2 Nash & Grayson. * Martin Secker. * Longmans. 5 Con- 
stable. ®Fisher Unwin. *7®Methuen. *Constable. 1°Nash & 
Grayson. 


his first book, ‘‘ Workers in the Dawn,” appearing 
ten years after Dickens’s last ; and there are some 
who hold that his pictures of that life are closer 
to the facts, more uncompromisingly true, than are 
those of the greater master. However that may 
be, Gissing has never been really popular ; almost 
from the start his exceptional gifts were recog- 
nised by the discriminating ; 
he had his enthusiastic 
admirers; but he never 
succeeded in winning the 
hearts of the vast public 
that found and finds the 
magic of Dickens irre- 
sistible. Yet he was a 
subtle artist in words, had 
a sensitive grace of style, 
and powers of construction, 
description and narration 
that are not given to many 
novelists. He so cunningly 
recaptures the whole aspect 
and atmosphere of Clerken- 
well, for example, in ‘‘ The 
Nether World” that, if you 
know the book, you cannot 
walk through that drab 
district even as a stranger 
without feeling it is un- 
cannily familiar to you. 
George Gissing. ut his men and women, 
drawn though they are 

with insight, with acutest observation and in 
realistic detail, never escape from the printed 
page, as the characters of Dickens do, to haunt 
the London streets as if they had once, as flesh- 
and-blood realities, actually lived there. It would 
be fantastic to say that Dickens created and 
Gissing copied character ; both drew from living 
models; but he had not the superabundant 
vitality with which Dickens could quicken and make 
robustly alive the most casual and insignificant 
person who strayed into his story. He had a 
sense of fun, but little of humour; he knew 
London’s underworld because he had been forced 
to live in its cellars and attics, but his knowledge 
fell short of a large understanding of it, for he 
shrank from and disliked intensely its motley 
population ; felt himself an alien among them and 
degraded by contact with them ; he was terribly 
sensible of the squalor, privations, miseries of the 
poor and, though he said it was better they should 
remain uneducated, could pity and passionately 
protest against the wrongs they had to endure ; 
but that lack of humour and imperfect sympathy 
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were apt to keep him from know- 
ing them well enough to know 
that in the depths of poverty they 
had all manner of compensations 
he was too refined and self- 
consciously cultured to be able to 
share. 

“JT had in me the making of a 
scholar,”’ you read in ‘‘ The Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft,” “with 
leisure and tranquillity of mind I 
should have amassed learning. 
Within the walls of a college, I 
should have lived so happily, so 
harmlessly, my imagination ever 
busy with the old world.” In this 
mood, necessity driving him, he 
had to live in exile from lettered 
society and busy his imagination with the 
grey, uncongenial world immediately around 
him and, in this mood, he looked down upon 
it and naturally found it nearly as_ joyless 
as he was himself. But it is probable that 
in denying him the serene, sheltered, scholarly 
career to which he aspired life was kinder to him 
than he was aware; for when he became suffi- 
ciently prosperous to gratify a long cherished wish 
and travel to Italy, he let his mind play round the 
romance of the old world and wrote ‘‘ Veranilda,”’ 
and it was a pale, ineffectual thing beside his Lon- 
don novels, even though in writing it he had, at 
last, followed his inclination. 

Gissing never made much money by his books 
(he published the first at’ 
his own expense, and sold 
others outright for {£50 
to £250 apiece), but he 
toiled desperately and 
struggled through until he 
obtained recognition and 
could afford to exchange 
his wretched lodgings for 
comfortable and _ fitting 
surroundings. This change 
of conditions is perhaps 
reflected in his later 
work; there is a lighter 
note, a more genial irony 
in ‘“‘ The Town Traveller,” 
“The Crown of Life,” 
an unwonted colour and 
urbanity in the Italian 
sketches, ‘‘ By the Ionian 
Sea,” and, despite occa- 
sional bitter remembrances, 
in the leisured introspec- -_ 
tion and mature philosophy by Bacivach. 
of ‘The Private Papers 


Miss Sylvia Denys 
Hooke, 


whose new novel, “ Nettle Harvest,” Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall are publishing. 


used to be said (it was said to me 
years ago with considerable em- 
phasis by one of his publishers, 
the late Frank Bullen, when his 
firm of Lawrence & Bullen was in 
existence) that nothing but the 
settled sombreness of Gissing’s 
novels prevented them from being 
popular; but those were days 
when the general reader still in- 
sisted on a leaven of cheerfulness 
and a happy ending. We have 
travelled far and revised many of 
our tastes since then, and there 
are signs enough that there is now 
an increasing public that can find 
pleasure in the art of a novel, 
however sober or tragic its 
theme ; and it is the art with which Gissing wrote 
that has kept his work alive and is bringing him, 
at length, into his own. Seccombe named as the 
books of his that are surest to survive ‘‘ New 
Grub Street,” ‘“‘ Thyrza,’’ “‘ The Nether World,” 
his short stories (“Human Odds and Ends” and 
‘‘ The House of Cobwebs ’’), By the Ionian Sea,” 
Charles Dickens” and ‘‘ The Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft.’’ Good as the study of Dickens 
is (and considering how widely they differed in 
outlook and temperament, Gissing’s love and 
admiration of the humour and sentiment of 
Dickens is somewhat surprising), I would put in 
place of that, with due diffidence, his novel, 
“* Born in Exile,” and would add “‘ The Whirlpool ” 
to the list; and if I do 
not also add this pos- 
thumous collection, “A 
Victim of Circumstance,” 
it is not because I agree 
with a critic who has 
just been telling us it is 
of no particular value— 
it includes at least half 
a dozen short stories (such 
as “‘ Lou and Liz,” ‘‘ The 
Tyrant’s Apology,” The 
Honeymoon’’) that will 
rank not far below the 
best he has written. And 
even if it is to go, on 
the whole, with his second 
best, Gissing’s second best 
is too good to be cast 
too soon, as alms to 
oblivion, into that wallet 
Time still carries at his 
back. 


Mr. James Oliver Curwood, 


the distinguished American author, who died last month; author An interesting stud - 
” of “The Ancient Highway” and many of the ablest and most “cc : s 
of Henry Ryecroft. It popular novels of open-air romance and adventure. of Private Pra yer im 
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Christian Story,”’ by Miss Jane T. Stoddart, is to 
be published this month by Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton. Preliminary chapters on Old and New 
Testament teaching are followed by an account of 
the influence of private prayer in Christian history 
and in the everyday affairs of the world from ancient 
days down to our own time; of the thoughts and 
practice of prayer in the works and lives of St. 
Augustine and St. Francis of Assisi, of the sixteenth 
century Reformers, of 
English Puritans, Scottish 
Covenanters, the Spanish 
mystics, of famous mis- 
sionaries, and Christian 
leaders in America. Such 
chapters as “ Dante's 
Thoughts on Prayer,’’ 
“ Private Prayer in Shake- 
speare,’ and others on 
the private prayer in litera- 
ture show the same wide 
reading and intimate know- 
ledge of books that went 
to the making of Miss 
Stoddart’s ‘‘ The Old Testa- 
ment in Life and Litera- 
ture”? and “The New 
Testament in Life and 
Literature.”’ 


Herr Emil Ludwig’s 
translated by 
Miss Ethel Colburn 
Mayne, will pub- 
lished shortly by Messrs. 
Putnam. 


What is said to be the most important manual 
for singers ever published in this country, “ The 
Gentle Art of Singing,’’ by Sir Henry J. Wood, is 
announced by the Oxford Press. It is to be issued 
in four -volumes, the first of which will be ready on 
the 15th of this month. The four volumes comprise 
a complete graded course of exercises designed to 
produce a perfect vocal technique, and in a preface 
Sir Henry describes it as ‘‘my magnum opus as 
pianist, organist, accompanist, conductor (opera 
-and concert), composer (a2 very poor one), all round 
general musician, and teacher, since the age of 
twelve, of singing.”’ 


Three or four of Miss Muriel Stuart’s “ Selected 
Poems ” (Limited Edition, 7s. 6d.; Jonathan Cape) 
have not appeared before, I think, in any of her books, 
and one of these, ‘‘ Revenant,” is as strongly charac- 
teristic as anything she has written of certain of her 
qualities as a poet. In general, her pastoral moods 
are rare; she knows “ the tragic hearts of towns,” 
and finds more inspiration in the human drama, in 


the passionate joys and sorrows of men and women, 
than in tranquil gardens, than in playing with 
flower fancies and singing of the sinless happiness 
of what Lamb has called “‘ fleshless, bloodless 
Nature.’ From her first poem, “ Christ at 
Carnival,” to this ‘‘ Revenant,”’ which I believe is 
one of her latest, she is essentially a narrative poet ; 
her reflections, emotions, philosophy of life seem to 
shape themselves spontaneously into dramatic ex- 
pression ; there is a story 
in most of her lyrics; 
and more and more she 
has developed a gift of 
telling that story with 
a sensitive economy of 
words—not so much telling 
as vividly and perfectly 
suggesting it. If I were to 
make a prose summary of 
the story of ‘‘ Revenant ” 
I could not do it in so 
little as the ten lines 
of the poem; it is no 
common art that ina 
brief two verses, with an 
utterly naked simplicity 
of language, with a hint 
of scenery, a hint at what 
has happened in the past, 
and all in ten lines of 
dialogue, can bring you at 
once to realise a whole 
ghostly, poignantly human 
episode and quicken it with 
a strange and bitter pathos. 
Miss Muriel Stuart. There is bitterness, 

but tenderness, too, and 
pathos, in that tragedy of growing old, “ Mrs. 
Effingham’s Swan Song”; in ‘“‘ The Bastard,” 


“The Father,” “In the Orchard,” ‘‘ The Fools,” 
“Gay Girl to Good Girl,” and nothing at all of 
these, nothing but a headlong, burning, passionate 
rapture of primitive life in ‘“‘ The Centaur’s First 
Love.” It is the swift touch of narrative in the 
twelve lines of ‘“ Morituri” that gives them their 
significance. And if Miss Stuart can fittingly 
clothe a realistic theme in starkly plain and effective 
language, she can when occasion calls use the 
right magic and loveliness of word and phrase, 
and be exquisitely imaginative in beautifully homely 
terms, as in “ The Seed Shop,” whose first and 
last verses are : 

“ Here in a quiet and dusty room they lie, 

Faded as crumbled stone or shifting sand, 


Forlorn as ashes, shrivelled, scentless, dry— 
Meadows and gardens running through my hand .. : 


“ Here in their safe and simple house of death, 
Sealed in their shells a million roses leap ; 
Here I can blow a garden with my breath, 
And in my hand a forest lies asleep.”’ 
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selec- 
tion is not 
to be taken 
as altogether 
representa- 
tive ; it is not 
large enough 
fer that; 
but it is an 
admirable in- 
troduction to 
the work of 
one of the 
truest, most 
original and 
distinctively 
modern of 
poets, and if 
it sends any 
to her other 
three vol- 
umes, “‘ Christ 
at Carnival,” 
“The Cockpit 
of Idols” and 
“Poems,” 
they will find 
I have not 
pitched my praise of her too high, and I shall not 
be surprised if they feel I have not pitched it high 
enough. 


Mr, Frederick Niven. 


Since Mr.Frederick Niven left England and settled 
down at Nelson in British Columbia, I do not think 
any new book of his has been published over here 
until now. He has been writing for the Canadian 
and American Press ; new books of his have been 
published over there, including a new edition of 
one of his finest novels, ‘“ Justice of the Peace,” 
and a book of poems, “A Lover of the Land” 
(Boni & Liveright), which breathes in some of its 
most charming lyrics his deep love of the place 
where he has now for so long made his home, and 
mingled with these are poems he wrote when he 
lived in Scotland or near London, and might be 
met with at times in the London streets. But he 
knew British Columbia in his younger days, before 
he became a writer of books, and in those days 
wandered about the Pacific North-west, picking 
up work on railways and as a harvester, and he 
has put some of his recollections of the rough open- 
air life he lived then into “‘ Queer Fellows ” (7s. 6d ; 
John Lane). It is a vividly realistic bit of auto- 
biography, and introduces you to two quaint, 
shrewd, shiftless, likeable rascals, his travelling 
companions, Hank and Slim, and relates his adven- 
tures with them by road and rail (without paying 
any fares); these, and cheir views of men and 
things, their humour, cunning, simplicities and 


easygoing philosophy are rounded up into a 
picaresque novel of an unusual and entertaining 
kind. It is Hank and Slim who make the book, 
and Mr. Niven keeps himself in the background, 
sharing their exploits and vicissitudes, while he 
sketches the characters and narrates the sayings 
and doings of these two more or less beloved 
vagabonds. 


Mr. Barry Pain’s “ Dumphry”’ (7s. 6d.; Ward, 
Lock) is a homely, self-important person who lives 
in the suburbs and is encouraged by his admiring 
wife to indulge all his complacent little idiosyn- 
crasies and not discouraged from doing so by the 
friendly ridicule of his youngest daughter. He is 
the more laugaable because with all his fussy, 
everyday vanities, and in all the details of his 
character and his home and business behaviour 
(and he is a shrewd man of business, however foolish 
he may be at times out of office hours), he is remark- 
ably like men that most of us have known. One of 
the most ingenious and amusing chapters relates 
how Dumphry made an innocent experiment in 
gambling and found himself in a complication of 
unexpected consequences from which he emerged 
triumphantly by sheer luck and not good manage- 
ment. 


Humour of quite a different kind is in “ Lord 
Babs,” by Keble Howard (7s. 6d.; Fisher Unwin). 
It is all the wildest, most impossible, irresponsibly 
ridiculous nonsense; the fun of it may be too 
crude to appeal to you unless you read in the right 


Photo by Maud Basil. Mr. Ward Muir, 


whose posthumous novel, “ No Fuss,” a brilliantly written story 
of a girl’s search for the man she could love well enough to 
marry, was published last month by the Richards Press. 
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mood, but you cannot fail to see that, with clever 
acting, it would make a roaringly successful farce 
on the stage; and when it gets there I shall 
certainly go to see it. 


Mr. Desmond Coke’s new_ novel, The Worm,” 
will be published by Messrs. Chapman & Hall early 
this month. It is a_ public 
school story of the kind that 
first made him popular. 


‘““ Mariposa on the Way,” by 
Henry Baerlein, a continuation 
of his story of ‘‘ Mariposa,” 
will be published shortly by 
Mr. Geoffrey Bles. 


Messrs. Chambers are pub- 
lishing this month “ Dorty 
Speaking,”’ a new book for girls 
by Miss Anne Macdonald, whose 
charming book of verse for 
children, ‘‘A Pocketful of 
Silver,”’ has just been published 
by Messrs. Collins. 


The life story of Dorothy, 
who will be remembered by 
readers of ‘‘ Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes,” is told in ‘ But, Photody £. 0. Hoppe. 


Gentlemen Marry Brunettes! whose new novel, “ Witch Wood” (Hodder & Stoughton), 
is reviewed in this Number. 


by Anita Loos, which 
Messrs. Brentano are publishing in October. 


There is, I understand, some very outspoken 
and piquant criticism of Mr. H. G. Wells’s social 
and general doctrines in “ The World of Billiam 
Wissold,”’ by A. A. M. Thomson, whose burlesque 
of “ The World of William Clissold’’’ Messrs. 
Hurst & Blackett are publishing this month. 


You may say that, in some respects, Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes’s “‘ Thou Shalt Not Kill” (7s. 6d. ; 
Hutchinson) taxes your credulity, but it is a tribute 
to her skill in narration that, in spite of this, you go 
on reading with increasing interest and with the 
strongest disinclination to lay the book aside till 
you have read to the end of it. Never did guardian 
make so many unsuccessful attempts to arrange 
an apparently accidental death for his ward with 
more ingenuity or persistence than did Sir Ambrose 
Gilks to dispose of the hapless Miss Antrobus, 
whose money he was resolute to appropriate. Even 
Stephen, who rather disliked Miss Antrobus before 
he came to love her, was for some time more curi- 
ously blind to Sir Ambrose’s obviously homicidal 
efforts than a man of his intelligence should have 
been. But the story is so cleverly and engrossingly 
written that you surrender yourself to its excite- 
ments and are satisfied to leave Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
to hold your interest in her own way, and she 
assuredly does that. 


Among the new novels Messrs. Cassell are publish- 
ing in the next few weeks are “ Kitty,’ by Warwick 
Deeping; “A Knight and a Day,” by K. R. G. 
Browne; ‘“‘ The Mystery of Uncle Bollard,” by y 
H. de Vere Stacpoole; and “ Vestal Fire,” by 
Compton Mackenzie. 


Messrs. Collins have added 
Mr. G. B. Burgin’s most suc- 
cessful novel, ‘‘ The Shutters of 
Silence,’ to their popular two 
shilling series. The book has 
been selling steadily for years 
past and is now in its fortieth 
thousand. 


“To be a Lady,” Mrs. C. A. 
Nicholson’s new novel, is to be 
published this month by Messrs. 
Holden. BOOKMAN. 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 


The ninth volume of CHAM- 
BERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA, edited by 
Dr. David Patrick and Mr. William 
Geddie (20s.), arrives at the letter T 
and includes admirable articles on 
such diverse subjects as the Salva- 
tion Army and Slaughter Houses, 
Mr. John Buchan, Slavery and Socialism, Stars, 
Storms, Surgery and State Religion, 
articles that have the great 
merit of being crammed with information and interest- 
ingly written. The same is to be said of all the 
lengthy articles and concise notes on literature, science, 
art, history, geography, sport, philosophy and _ the 
biographies which include long or short critical accounts 
of a good many living persons. The Sitwell family has 
become so notorious that it was perhaps necessary to 
include them, but it makes one notice the omission from 
this and earlier volumes of such writers as Rose Macaulay, 
Alfred Tresidder Sheppard, Muriel Stuart, Harold Monro, 
Gerald Gould and Robert Lynd, even though Miss Sitwell 
is ranged as, in imagination, ‘“* of the kindred of Blake and 
Keats.’’ It is to the good, anyhow, that one should find 
here information about people so prominently in the 
public eye, as well as about everything else of general 
importance. When a tenth volume has completed it we 
shall have in this Encyclopedia a dictionary of universal 
knowledge of the amplest and most authoritative kind. 


In THE FLOWER SHOW, by Denis Mackail (7s. 6d. ; 
Heinemann), the same delicately humorous, but keenly 
observant pen that made such an engaging picture of the 
little household in ‘‘ Greenery Street,’’ now gives a delight- 
ful account of a little village flower show. Just an ordinary 
flower show, but we see it in turn from every point of view, 
so naive and simple yet so utterly realistic, that therein lies 
its great charm. Listen to Mr. Gauntlett’s pithy remarks 
between the judging and the opening of the show. Four- 
teen entries have to be accounted for to his tactful wife. 
Fortunately no ‘orrible mentions for him, and fortunate 
too that Class P for ‘“‘ marrers’”’ is ruled out. There is 
much of sheer delight in this charming book. 
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ew Books. 


THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK.* 


Peacock is a writer who will always have his devotees 
among those who share his tastes for a good library, a 
good dinner, a pleasant garden and rural walks, who 
appreciate the purity of his English, and the satirical 
drollery with which he caricatures the crank and the 
crotcheteer. But real as his talent was and solid as was 
his character, both are rather a scanty foundation upon 
which to build a full-length study. 

Mr. Priestley has done his best to conceal the fact and 
has spun about him a web of ingenious analysis. But 
much of it is rather laboured and unconvincing, and the 
“problem ”’ picture which he has evolved of a critic of 
romanticism who was himself an inverted romanticist, 
wishing to escape, like the victims of his wit, from the 
present, but choosing the fantastic past as his refuge 
instead of the fantastic future, ill fits the ‘fine, tall, 
handsome man, with a profusion of bright, brown hair, 
eyes of fine dark blue, massive brow and regular features ”’ 
whom his granddaughter describes, or “‘ the man with a 
strong, handsome face, at once rather rubicund and severe,”’ 
who looks down upon us from the walls of the National 
Portrait Gallery. 

It is contradicted too by Mr. Priestley’s own admirable 
summary of his subject’s philosophy. ‘‘ Peacock’s philo- 
sophy,”’ he writes, ‘‘ was an excellent one for fine after- 
noons in the garden and untroubled evenings in the library, 
enabling him to endure the occasional trials of a corked 
wine and a mislaid folio; but it would be as useful to a 
man really grappling with this life as a toy whip would be 
to a lion-tamer. All this would be very damaging if 
Peacock made any pretence of being a serious interpreter 
of life, but he made no such pretence and only begged 
leave to make fun of the world.” 

“ Baffled idealists ’’ are never content merely to make 
fun of the world, and Mr. Priestley, in arguing with some 
repetition that Peacock was one, is contradicting his own 
excellent contention elsewhere that Peacock’s wit was with- 
out acrimony, his laughter not harsh and misanthropical 
and his satire of another order than Swift’s or Juvenal’s. 
The humour of a “ baffled idealist,’’ if idealism is to mean 
anything significant, is not “ like a ripe old sherry, dry 
yet genial, with sunshine in the heart of it.” And we 
cannot help feeling that the necessity of making more of 
his subject than it really allows has led Mr. Priestley to 
obtrude an irrelevant and contradictory theory upon the 
immediate insight in which his study is otherwise rich. 
The same necessity probably explains the diffuseness in 
many places of his style. He is never guilty of vague 
writing, but he often spends two pages in elaborating with 
conscious dexterity and investing with a false appearance 
of intricacy what could be simply stated in one. 

Mr. Priestley however succeeds admirably in defining 
Peacock’s reaction to the romanticism of his times as 
distinct from the romantic elements in his own personality. 
And in doing this he concentrates necessarily on what he 
calls the piquant association between Peacock and Shelley. 
Peacock, as a man at least, has suffered in the eyes of 
posterity from that association. As he coolly strolls, in 
Mr. Priestley’s words, through one perfervid chapter 
after another of the various biographies of Shelley, ‘‘ he is 
apt to seem a very cold and supercilious person.’’ For 
few Shelley enthusiasts have been able, like Shelley him- 
self, to delight in “‘ Nightmare Abbey ’”’ and to “ think 
Scythrop a character admirably conceived and executed.” 
Conceiving it as a personal and malicious affront upon 
their ‘‘ Ariel,’ they have refused to be captivated by its 
humour or to accept Peacock’s rather sententious explana- 
tion of its objects as being “‘ to bring into philosophical 
form a few of the morbidities of modern literature, and 


* “Thomas Love Peacock.’”’ By J. B. Priestley. 5s. 
(Macmillan.) 


to let in a little daylight on its atrabilious complexion.” 
And so the legend has grown of Peacock as a rather mean 
man who exploited for literary profit the circle of idealists 
who welcomed him to their midst. 

The temper of Peacock’s ‘‘ Memoirs of Shelley ’’ is 
enough to refute such a view, but the bias of enthusiasts 
against anyone who brings common sense to bear, however 
genially, upon their idols is so extravagant, that Mr. 
Priestley has done a real service to Peacock in setting his 
friendship with Shelley in a fair light. The friendship 
was, as he says, of immense importance to Peacock. For 
1812, the year in which it began, marks his “‘ retreat from 
the Moscow of romance,’ and although the satirist in 
him would doubtless in any case have soon outgrown 
the sentimental-romantic versifier of ‘‘ The Genius of the 
Thames’’ and ‘“ The Philosophy of Melancholy,’ the 
society of crotcheteers in which he found himself when 
he visited the Shelleys at Bracknell inoculated him for life 
against pseudo-romance. As Mr. Priestley writes : 

‘* Up to this time he had spent most of his adult life in solitude, 
and so it had not been difficult for him to entertain a wrong 
idea of himself and his powers, to see himself as a creature of 
philosophic melancholy, to indulge in a little highfalutin when the 
opportunity offered itself. But now, in the society of Shelley 
and his friends, where enthusiasm raged day and night, where 
the wildest romanticism, far surpassing his, was in full flower, 
hé began to entertain certain doubts and scruples and, as tempt- 
ing targets multiplied day by day, began to sharpen the arrows 
of his wit.’ : 

But the satirist who was born through close acquaintance 
with the excesses of romanticism did not eliminate the 
man of generous feeling who recognised in Shelley a genuine 
romantic, and who was, in his descriptive writing, in some 
of his later poetry, and in the wholly unmalicious temper 
of his satire, to prove the persistence of such feeling in 
himself. 

Mr. Priestley’s treatment of Peacock as a writer is 
satisfying both in exposition and criticism, but it is in 
his well-proportioned appreciation of him as a man, sane 
and self-sufficient, and yet genial alike in his judgment 
and his idiosyncrasies, that he is most happily at one with 
his subject, and incidentally disproves the hyper-subtle 
complex with which he has laboriously invested him. 


HuGu I’A. Fausset. 


AS A FRENCHMAN SEES AMERICA.* 


A’Frenchman has done what few other foreign writers, 
in these post-war times of international bickering, seem to 
have been able to do. He has written a book, descriptive 
and philosophical, upon the United States, which is in- 
tensely interesting, without being either offensive or flippant. 

However, this is not to say that one is likely to agree 
with all his premises or his deductions. Indeed, quite the 
contrary in so far as I myself am concerned, but having 
read the first few chapters I felt as one feels after beginning 
a novel that promises something ; I wanted to go on. 

Professor Siegfried is a ‘‘ good mixer.’’ He has spent a 
good deal of time in the United States, and he did not 
confine his associations to the wealthy New Yorkers, the 
intellectual Bostonians and the politically-minded Wash- 
ingtonians. He has been among “ the People.’”’ All the 
more, then, I am surprised at some of the impressions he 
has brought away. Take for example his conviction that 
the American workman, because of standardised methods 
of production, .has lost, or sold, his individuality and 
initiative for a mess of pottage in the shape of creature 
comforts. He compares the American factory worker, 
who concentrates his thoughts on watching the machine 
turning out goods, with the creator of a hand-made piece 


* “ America Comes of Age.’’ A French Analysis by André 
Siegfried. 12s. 6d. net. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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of furniture, and then he says: ‘‘ To express his own 
personality through his creative efforts is the ambition of 
every Frenchman, but it is incompatible with mass pro- 
duction.” Surely, he meant every specially gifted French- 
man, to which one might truly add every specially 
gifted Englishman as well. All Europe is not engaged in 
turning out beautiful handicraft. There is only an occa- 
sional modern Hepplewhite, Chippendale, Sheraton or 
Adam. If the mass of European workmen were happy and 
contented in the expression of their individuality, it would 
have been unnecessary for the United States to put up 
her strongly-barred Quota Gates. That efficiency, organi- 
sation, and concentration make for a certain amount of 
industrial standardisation must be admitted, but it is 
difficult to believe that M. Siegfried would consider the 
general standardised poverty and discomfort of the average 
European workman better for his intellectual progress or 
his soul’s salvation than the standardised comfort of the 
American workman. 

Professor Siegfried finds that the absorption of her 
immigrant population is one of America’s greatest diffi- 
culties, which leads me to believe that although he spent 
six months in the United States during the year 1925, his 
opinion on this subject was perhaps formed during one 
of his earlier visits. I have just returned from a study 
of the ‘‘ New Americans’ in the United States, and my 
own impression was of the extraordinarily keen desire for 
lightning-like Americanisation. I visited many of the 
magnificent public schools where young, middle-aged and 
even elderly immigrants had always to be warned by the 
teachers of the need of making haste more slowly. 

Professor Siegfried is happy in his description of the 
great similarity between the United States and Canada, 
and I commend his observations on this subject to those 
British visitors to the United States who have not thought 
it worth while to cross the border. He refers to the two 
countries as ‘‘ Siamese Twins,’’ and here is a significant 
passage : 

*“When certain Canadian statesmen declared to militarist 
Europe that in America they have eliminated force as a factor 
of defence, the truth is they have not honestly analysed their 
actual position. Canada’s security does repose on force, but 
it is on the force of her neighbour.” 


We have M. Siegfried’s impressions on nearly every 
aspect of social, industrial and political life in the United 
States, among them Prohibition and Fundamentalism. On 
the former subject he appears to have done too much 
surface-skimming, and the latter I think he takes too 
seriously, but all he says is interesting and enlightening. 
His chapter on the Colour Problem shows a conscientious 
study of my country’s greatest problem and deepest 
tragedy. His opinion on Anglo-American relations is 
comforting to those who long for an increasing friendship : 

There is: just one country that can lay claim to a place 
apart in the foreign relations of the United States. It is not 
France, alas! in spite of Lafayette, but Great Britain. In 
France, for some unknown reason, we persist in believing that 
the Americans and English hate each other, and are only waiting 
for a favourable opportunity to do each other a bad turn. At 
the Washington Conference the French delegates acted on this 
presumption, and look at the result! ... If a real foreigner 
speaks disparagingly or ironically about the English, he is 
soon made to feel that he has been as tactless as if he had been 
criticising family affairs. If you wish to flatter the American 
dislike of foreigners, just speak slightingly to-day of the French, 
but never of the English.”’ 

ELIZABETH BANKS. 


A NEW VIEW OF EURIPIDES.* 


Mr. Appleton’s “‘ Euripides the Idealist '’ seems to be 
intended as a sort of counterblast to the late Dr. Verrall’s 
“Euripides the Rationalist.”” Fortunately however for 
the general reader Mr. Appleton refrains from being con- 
troversial in the body of his book and relegates to the 
decent obscurity of notes (pages II, 20, 31, 174, 187) 
discussion of the five points on which he mainly differs 


* ‘‘ Euripides the Idealist.” By R. B. Appleton, M.A. 6s. 
(Dent.) 


from his predecessor. On all of them, the correct inter- 
pretation of ‘‘ Andromache,’’ Euripides’s use of the ‘‘ deus 
ex machina,’ Aristophanes’s caricature of Euripides in 
“The Frogs,’”’ the real gravamen of the tragedian’s sup- 
posed attack on the national religion, and the character 
of Megara in ‘“‘ Hercules Furens,’’ he has something sug- 
gestive to say ; though his polemical tone, I must confess, 
is sometimes rather truculently provocative. Inasmuch 
however as the points in question are of minor importance, 
since too THE BooKMan is neither The Classical Review 
nor The Journal of Hellenic Studies, I must refuse them 
further notice and will proceed to give the reader a summary 
of the main theses which Mr. Appleton seeks to establish. 
He first clears the ground by analysing the treatment meted 
out to Euripides by Aristotle in ‘‘ The Poetics” and by 
Aristophanes in ‘“‘ The Frogs’’ and “ The Knights”; and, 
this preliminary work accomplished, sets out to demon- 
strate that his sympathetic presentation of women, his 
use of homely incidents and homely characters, his in- 
sistence on internal standards of morality, his ‘‘ humanity 
and humanism,’’ and his enlightened views of politics, 
philosophy and religion, all combine to reveal Euripides 
as the Idealist. Of these factors the first four are now so 
generally accepted that I shall take them for granted and 
confine myself to an examination of Mr. Appleton’s 
elucidation of the political, philosophical and religious 
outlook of the tragedian. Had Euripides then, like most 
cultured Athenians who lived in the ruthless times of the 
Peloponnesian War, merely hated “ tyrants,’’ oligarchs, 
demagogues and the mob-conscience, along of course with 
Sparta the national enemy, his political opinions, admirable 
as far as they go, would scarcely be worth detailed considera- 
tion. But he seems not only to have shared but far to 
have transcended such reasonable antipathies. I cannot 
follow Mr. Appleton when, on the strength of two fragments 
(g02 and 1047), he claims Euripides as something of a 
cosmopolitan ; for Euripides surely, unlike Plato, who 
denounced the Peloponnesian War as a civil war, appears 
not to have been even a Pan-Hellene. But when he 
contends that certain passages in ‘‘ The Suppliants ’’ and 
in ‘‘ Helena’’ prove that the tragedian had a profound 


Euripides. 
From “ Euripides the Idealist” (Dent). 
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horror of war and was convinced that there will be no 
peace in the world so long as men look to arms as the 
arbiter of their disputes, he occupies, I think, a far safer 
position. 

The treatment of the philosophical ideas which permeate 
the plays seems to me more disputable. Mr. Appleton 
starts his chapter on ‘‘ Euripides the Philosopher ’”’ by 
examining the obligations of the tragedian to Anaxagoras 
and Protagoras. He continues it by considering him as 
the disciple of Socrates. And he concludes it by hailing 
him as the forestaller of ‘‘ many of the pet doctrines of 
Aristotle.’’ This last-mentioned notion will not, I fancy, 
find many adherents. In the lines which Mr. Appleton 
quotes from ‘“ Electra’”’ and ‘“‘ Helena’’ Euripides quite 
obviously is using ‘“‘ nature’ in the ordinary unperplexed 
sense. There is no reason whatever for investing the 
word with a teleological signification; and indeed it is 
not a little surprising to find a classical scholar of Mr. 
Appleton’s acumen mentioning with approval Aristotle’s 
exploded doctrine of the final cause and trying to read 
Bergsonism into Euripides (see page 155). Not so very 
surprising perhaps after all; for it is part and parcel of a 
too deliberate attempt to convert an ancient into a modern, 
an attempt in which authors so various as Wordsworth, 
Pater, Hardy, Calverley, Maeterlinck, Henley, Ruskin, 
Herbert Trench, Rupert Brooke and Eden Phillpotts are 
all impressed to furnish the necessary illustrations. 

In the final chapter, devoted to ‘“‘ The Religion of 
Euripides,” the author girds himself resolutely to two 
most formidable labours. The first that of reconciling the 
abuse of the Olympian gods, which finds such unmistak- 
able expression in Ion’”’ ang Hercules Furens,’’ with 
the reverence for Dionysus, which is displayed in ‘‘ The 
Bacchae.”” Thesecond that of discovering a formula which 
shall harmonise adhesion to a sheerly orgiastic cult with 
belief in a more or less pure monotheism. As an exercise 
in mental jugglery his labours merit all praise; but I 
cannot believe that he has either effected the reconciliation 
or discovered the formula. The Dionysus who is respon- 
sible for the slaying and dismembering of Pentheus in 
‘“ The Bacchae ’”’ is surely quite as infamous a god as the 
Apollo of ‘‘ Ion” or the Zeus of ‘‘ Hercules Furens.”’ This 
awkward but self-evident fact Mr. Appleton completely 
ignores. If then Euripides ends by reverencing such a 
god he must be considered not, as his apologist holds, to 
have emerged from polytheism to monotheism, but to have 
slipped back from rationalism into a sort of rudimentary 
sacramentalism. Strangely enough, in his description of 
‘‘ The Bacchae ”’ and of the worship of the wine, or rather 
corn, god, the much-quoting Mr. Appleton deliberately 
refrains from quoting from ‘“‘ The Golden Bough,” a circum- 
stance perhaps not devoid of significance. 


Lewis BETTANY. 


MR. BUCHAN’S BEST.* 


Mr. John Buchan’s new novel is the most delightful 
and satisfying story that he has given us, and almost 
entitles him to be called the modern Sir Walter Scott— 
with this difference: that many readers for whom Sir 
Walter is too prolix will find themselves carried eagerly 
along by Mr. Buchan’s terser style. The scene of the 
romance is Lowland Scotland in the seventeenth century. 
David Sempill, a young Presbyterian minister, takes up 
his first ‘‘ charge ’’ in Woodilee, the village of his childhood, 
near which is a fir-wood that, reputed to be devil-haunted, 
makes a grim background for most of the action of the 
story. Nominally, David is loyal to the Solemn League 
and Convenant. But he has a very human heart and, 
intuitively if not theologically, is far ahead of his time. 
The warmer and more charitable side of his nature soon 
brings him into conflict with his Moderator and with the 
pharisaical elders who think that “ election "’ absolves them 
from the necessity for good works. The first breach with 


* “Witch Wood.” By John Buchan. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


his flock occurs when David, having accidentally been the 
eyewitness one night of pagan orgies in the wood, accuses 
some of the more “ righteous ’’ members of his congrega- 
tion of witchcraft. The Moderator knows the truth of 
the accusation, but, being himself not only a religious 
formalist but a coward, advises David not to stir up 
trouble. David rejects his counsel, and the Moderator 
then joins with the elders in devising the young minister’s 
downfall. David is sidetracked and arraigned for a series 
of ‘“‘ crimes’ which include his sheltering of a wounded, 
soldier from Montrose’s defeated army and his meeting in 
the wood with the “ Queen of the Fairies,’’ a beautiful girl 
of aristocratic family who returns David’s love. From 
this point the tale moves on passionately and thrillingly to 
its unforeseen climax. David himself makes an unexpected 
escape at last from the net that is drawn closer and closer 
around him, but his lady has died during the graphically 
described visitation of the plague to Woodilee. 

But a brief notice can do scant justice to the power and 
charm of this extraordinarily fascinating novel. Alike as 
narrative, characterisation, and history, it is a remarkably 
fine piece of work, and, while giving us a vivid commentary 
on the religion of the seventeenth century, the book, 
though its moral always remains implicit, is in no less 
degree a tract for our own times. For there are still plenty 
of us who think that Christianity is a mere obedience to 
outward authority, and who look for salvation through 
“ faith ’’ rather than through virtue and love for our fellow 
kind. 


GILBERT THOMAS. 


»- CARLYLE’S BEST YEARS.* 


It is nearly two years since the third of Mr. D. A. Wilson’s 
volumes on Carlyle appeared, but that this fourth volume 
was worth waiting for few who read it will deny. There 
are still two more to follow, completing a work which has 
already secured a place among the great biographies. 

There is nothing fresh to say about the excellence of 
the author’s method of allowing Carlyle and his friends 
to tell the story of his life, in extracts from letters, books 
and articles impartially chosen and connected by original 
comment, adding much illustrative and often entertaining 
matter garnered from Mr. Wilson’s wide reading and 
from personal contact with people who knew Carlyle well. 
He is shown as ‘‘a happy henpecked husband, and not 
ashamed of it.’’ We also see clearly how much real kind- 
ness and sympathy underlay that roughness of manner 
and tongue which was so largely due to bad doctoring in 
his youth. We see him in happy relations with Dickens, 
notably on one occasion when he delights the novelist by 
replying, to a question about his health, ‘‘ I know what 
Iam. I know that I am a lone, lorn creetur’,’’ with the 
rest of a Gummidge “ grouse ”’ which is now quoted every 
day, but which at that time was freshly uttered in a green 
wrapper. There is a pleasant account of Wordsworth, 
of whom Carlyle says that while his talk on poetry was 
dreary “‘ on all other subjects he had more sense of a 
sound and instructive sort than any other literary man in 
England.”’ 

Of course the sage’s dyspeptic habit of ‘‘ vilipending ’”— 
his own word—distinguished persons of any period is 
frequently in evidence. The most scathing, almost un- 
printable scorn is poured on Froude’s ‘‘ Nemesis of Faith.”’ 
Emerson is indignantly censured for his laissez-faire doc- 
trine: ‘‘If acted on it would prevent a man from so 
much as rooting out a thistle.’’ Petrarch is dismissed as 
a wearisome versifier who wrote only ‘‘ washy twaddle 
about another man’s wife ’’ ; Shelley wrote nothing ‘‘ worth 
a serious man being at the trouble of remembering ”’ ; 
Macaulay's History is “ flat: without a ray of genius ”’ ; 
Coleridge is ‘‘a poor, greedy, sensual creature,’’ and so 
on. Colonel David Lester Richardson, late of the Bengal 
Army, who met Carlyle and Macaulay about 1848, records 


* “ Carlyle at His Zenith (1848-53).’’ By David Alec Wilson. 
15s. (Kegan Paul.) 
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that: ‘‘ There is an undercurrent of sarcasm and contempt 
in Macaulay. Carlyle exhibits none of this offensive 
condescension.’’ This refers of course to his remarks 
about people present in the room, or who had lately been 
there. We do find him saying to his great friend, Mrs. 
Austin, “‘ You’re just a windbag, Lucy,’’ which called 
forth from her little girl the merited reproof: ‘‘ My papa 
says men should be civil to women.”’ We also find him 
abusing the doctor who was called in by Lady Ashburton 
when he was unwell at the Grange. Carlyle received him 
with invectives against the man himself and his profession, 
saying that “ of all the sons of Adam they were the most 
eminently unprofitable, and that a man might as well 
pour his sorrows into the long hairy ear of a jackass.”’ 

In telling of visits to the Grange the author makes good 
use of the letters of Mrs. Carlyle which were first published 
by Mr. Leonard Huxley in the Cornhill Magazine. He 
also has been so fortunate as to obtain from Professor 
W. H. Woodward what is apparently a hitherto unpublished 
letter from Mrs. Carlyle to Kate Sterling, written from 
the Grange in December, 1851. In this, among other 
things, she tells her friend how Lady Sandwich (Lady 
Ashburton’s mother), when Mrs. Carlyle had been speaking 
in favour of Ledru-Rollin, ‘‘ The Tribune”’ of the Paris 
Revolution of 1848, exclaimed: ‘‘ Mrs. Carlyle, Ledru 
must either be or have been your lover! Only that, 
only a passion, could have so blinded and perverted your 
judgment.”” On which Lady Ashburton gravely asked : 
““ Was he ever your lover, Mrs. Carlyle ? ”’ 

At the Grange that Christmas, two of the most famous 
books of the time were being created. Carlyle was laying 
the foundations of his ‘‘ Frederick the Great,’’ and Thack- 
eray was writing “‘Esmond.’’ Macaulay was there too, 
and when he left was actually missed by his “ vilipending 
rival in history, whose wife saw her husband ‘“ beaten 
hollow as a copious talker.” 

There is perhaps nothing more illuminating as a help 
to the comprehension of Carlyle’s mental processes, than 
a remark in his letter to Gavan Duffy in Ireland on the 
eve of his own voyage from the Pool of London to 
the quay-side of Dublin in June, 1849. He says that the 
chief attraction of going all the way by water is that he 
will be ‘‘ for two days entirely alone. Alone, and very 
miserable, it will beseem me to be, a good deal, in this 
the most original of my‘ tours.’’’ Mr. Wilson’s comment 
on this is: ‘‘ He was sometimes prone to try to regulate 
his feelings, and in this instance was reminding himself 
that he ought to be miserable, because he feared to be too 
much the reverse ! ”’ 

The unexpected frontispiece to this volume is a striking 
portrait of Martin Luther. Neuberg, Charles Buller and 
John Sterling, as well as Carlyle and his wife, are also 
portrayed. 


” 


W. H. HELM. 


DARRELL FIGGIS ON IRELAND'S WAR.* 


Some years before his death, Darrell Figgis touched 
ancient Irish legend and adorned it with imagination and 
genius. Around the disputes of St. Patrick and Oisin of 
Gaelic legend, the last unrepentant Fenian hero who loved 
not the clerics and their bells, Figgis wove a remarkable 
novel which he published under the pseudonym of ‘‘ Michaél 
Ireland.’” He was amused in the sequel by the current 
guesses, wild and flattering, as to its authorship. 

The concealment was perhaps the last protest of an 
embittered spirit, for, suspected as a politician and an 
ambitious publicist, his literary gifts had brought him 
little fame in the Ireland then obsessed with the national 
struggle. Modesty was his last sardonic disguise. His 


pen is likely to prove his lasting shield. 

Angered by a stupid personal outrage, the Irish electorate 
returned him to Dail Eireann with the highest poll in 1922. 
But tragedy and suspicion clouded his last days when in 
1925 he failed to be elected to the Irish Senate. 


* “ Recollections of the Irish War.’’ By Darrell Figgis. 
16s. (Benn.) 


If, as 


Photo by Lafayette, Dublin. 


Mr. Darrell Figgis. 
he hints in these reminiscences, his tragedy was to 
forsake his books for public platforms there is little 
doubt that this final book will do much to preserve his 
name. 

For this is a vivid and competent historical sketch of 
ten amazing years of Irish stress and struggle. Particularly 
memorable is the opening story of the landing of arms at 
Howth in July, 1914, by the Irish Volunteers. Darrell 
Figgis relates the prominent part he played in buying the 
arms in Hamburg and smuggling them into Howth Harbour 
in Erskine Childers’s yacht. 

In the clash between British troops, police and the 
Volunteers Darrell Figgis was borne to the ground and 
belaboured by truncheons. ‘“‘ Half dazed for the moment, 
I was captured—when I found myself seized by one of 
the police themselves and pushed back to the head of the 
column, with a whispered injunction (to my sore head) 
to ‘keep to the thinking and leave the fighting alone.’ ”’ 
This policeman afterwards resigned and joined Figgis in 
organising Sinn Fein in the West. 

Apart from the masterly outline of Sinn Fein, its begin- 
nings and innumerable thumb-nail sketches of Casement, 
Griffith, Collins, Childers and others, there is a very 
poignant side to the book. His life in the West of Ireland 
is told with a rare charm. There he spent the happiest 
days of all, assured that 

‘‘ Earth has of herself a beauty greater than any that man, 
with his petty strife and ambitions, can possibly hope to bring 
her. We vex her with our gifts and add nothing to her loveliness 
and dignity.” 

Here is a fair example of the pen-portraits frequent 
throughout the three hundred pages, exceedingly generous 
except in the case of Michael Collins and Erskine Childers, 
his political enemies : 

“James Connolly. . . . Of middle height, sturdy of frame 
and broad of build, he suggested and his Northern accent con- 
veyed the thought of a realist who lived to slay illusions. On 
a platform there were few more trenchant speakers than he. 
He would sit, a lifeless heap, the picture of gloom, till it came 
to his time to speak, when with three strides he would throw 
off his gloom like a cloak, and pour out eloquence like molten 
metal that scorched and burned all before it.” 

The description of prison life in many jails forms several 
arresting passages. Once as Figgis tramped his cell at 
night, ill and distracted, melodies from Beethoven’s Sym- 
phonies returned to his mind like the vision of another 
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world. After one release, he refused to tolerate caging 
birds. 

This book is no ephemeral one, but one of the best 
contributions to Irish history until now. The general 
reader, whatever his prejudices or interests, will enjoy it, 
and lament Darrell Figgis did not live to complete the 
story of more recent developments. The student of history 
will be more severe in his scrutiny and point to other 
versions and view-points, to correct gaps and personal 
animus. But every reader will allow that style, pro- 
portion and vigour place ‘‘ Recollections of the Irish War ”’ 
in the first rank. 


DESMOND Ryan. 


A PLAY, POEMS AND SOME VERSE. 


Mr. Richard Rowley has made a notable advance since 
we last heard from him. His ‘“ Apollo in Mourne’’? is in 
the best tradition of the Abbey School. Rather of Yeats 
and A. E. and a little of James Stephens than of Synge. 
The poetry is very stately at times and rises to a classical 
beauty. Apollo, who has been setting gods and goddesses 
by the ears in Jove’s kingdom, is sent packing by Jove 
himself. He alights in all his naked splendour on the 
Mourne Mountains where he would have perished with cold, 


. .. Had not yon countrywoman 
Given me this ancient coat and clumsy sandals 
In payment for a song—and for a kiss ’’— 


and had not Paddy Soye given him a potent drink from his 
little bottle, and afterwards conveyed him to the warm 
shelter of Barney McAleenan’s public house. All this a 
good deal in the manner of Stephens with touches of original 
beauty. Apollo finds not only the drink of earth irresis- 
tible but is moved to love for Mary Blane, the beautiful 
red-haired niece of the public-house keeper. But his 
benefactor Paddy Soye is already in love with Mary and is 
intent on domestic thoughts which include a little house, 
a little farm and a little pig. Apollo bewilders Mary by 
his fine talk and the beautiful personality under the rough 
clothes. No wonder when the visitor talks like this : 
“‘A daily happiness, quiet, content, 

These are not gifts of love. Love is a tempest, 

A lightning-flash, a sudden thunderbolt, 

Cruel as fire and greedy as the sea. 

Quiet may come when love is satiate, 

And where content is, love is long gone by. 

’Tis not the brown lark on its earthy nest, 

But the proud eagle, seeking for its prey ; 

Not the warm glow of the domestic hearth, 

But a wild bonfire flaming to the sky, 

Devouring and consuming, uncontrolled 

By any law except its own mad will. 

You cannot bind to a familiar use 

This perilous element. You may not house it 

Beneath a narrow roof.” 


Paddy Soye coming in with the news of the little pig he has 
bought finds Mary yielding to the wonderful visitor. 
But Apollo is magnanimous. He will not spoil this poor 
idyll of earth, although perhaps there is no gold in Jove’s 
kingdom more wonderful than the hair of this mortal girl. 
He will not betray his benefactor. So he weaves a charm 
that will make Mary forget him, and goes out. 

All very delightful and unexpected from Mr. Rowley’s 
cold North. He will now be someone to reckon with, and 
we may look forward to seeing his little play staged for 
wider circles than Belfast. 

Lady Mabel Annesley has illustrated the book with 
woodcuts which have atmosphere, the Irish atmosphere, 
and are in keeping with the play. 

The stream of poetry is not dying in Ireland, North or 
South. 

Lady Margaret Sackville is not at her best in ‘‘ Romantic 
Ballads.’’2 There is something lacking of the subtle charm 
and distinction of her poems. It is as though she had 

1“ Apollo in Mourne.’”’ By Richard Rowley. With 10 


woodcut illustrations by Lady Mabel Annesley. 6s. (Duck- 
worth.) 


2?“ Romantic Ballads.”” By Margaret Sackville. 6d. (Por- 
poise Press.) 


wilfully made these ballads plain and unadorned. But 
she is mistress of her art, and can do nothing wholly 
negligible, and these plain ballads are not without their 
touches of beauty. 

Here is a little snatch of song, good, but not Lady 
Margaret Sackville at her best or anything like it: 


“Down the white road 
I see them ride, 
Their light swords jangling 
At their side. 


“They passed me thus 
Now ten years gone, 
And then I saw 
One face alone... 


‘But now that face 
Is lost, and I 
Can see the others 
Riding by!” 


“‘Sand and Foam.’’? The Eastern poet, Kahlil Gibran, 
one would rather say had mist and cloud than sand and 
foam. It has the strange misty fatalism and beauty of 
the East, and the wisdom is what we expect to come out 
of the East. It is of the stuff of poetry and the author’s 
many illustrations have the same cloudy and indefinite 
beauty that belongs to the poem. It will not be every 
man’s meat, but it will be for the true lover of poetry for 
whom these shadowy fragments speak and are precious. 
It would be as difficult to detach a fragment from Mr. 
Gibran as to hold and keep the many coloured mist of the 
foam. 

Mr. Fincham’s book in its fine yellow cover is of the 
moment. It paints us Chinese pictures as seen by an 
English child in China, and it paints them vividly and 
simply as a child might see them. Oddly enough the 
English occupation in China has given us little literature, 
but we had to wait a long time from John Company’s days 
for Rudyard Kipling and Mrs. Steel. Mr. Fincham has 
given us an instalment, and a very pleasant one. His 
little vignettes of this and that, are like paintings on a 
Chinese vase, 

In “ Moonraker ’’4 he returns at times to his native Wilt- 
shire and has still the untravelled heart of the Englishman 
in the East. A very pleasant little book. 

Mr. Stonehill’s ‘‘Sonnets and Lyrics’’*would have won him 
recognition in the Victorian days when the sonnet was an 
acclaimed form. It seems oddly old-fashioned in these 
free and easy days, but his sonnets are what sonnets should 
be and the great sonnets can never be forgotten. They 
are concise, compressed and dignified, and Mr. Stonehill is 
no unworthy follower of the great models. 

Beside Mr. Stonehill’s sonnets Mr. Bouch’s ‘‘ Sentimen- 
talities ’’® have a certain formlessness. He expresses himself 
what they consist of in a few lines on the cover of the book : 


“Flickers of passion, fitfully afired ; 
High-sounding hopes too easily out-tired ; 
Sharp exaltations, leaping at a touch ; 
Despondencies that never mattered much ; 
Quite simple dreams that all men dream at times.” 


They are all good things to make poetry of, and Mr. Bouch’s 
artlessness is not without its art. 

In ‘“‘ Poems’’? Miss Lorna de Lucchi writes of England and 
Italy and she makes pictures which are a pleasure for her 
reader whether they be pictures of Assisi and Florence or 
pictures of Malvern. She has the sense of beauty and she 
is able to convey it to those who see and hear. She has 
in fact the poetic gift as witness this poem : 


‘The moon is lifted up above the hill, 
With lovely Venus in a dove-grey sky, 
Mist rises, like ghost-water, white and still, 
A little cloud of leaves goes whispering by. 


3“ Sand and Foam.”’ By Kahlil Gibran. 5s. (Heinemann.) 

“Moonraker and Other Poems.’ By David Fincham. 
3s. (Selwyn & Blount.) 

5 “Sonnets and Lyrics.’”” By Charles Stonehill. 3s. 6d. 
(Selwyn & Blount.) 

6 “ Sentimentalities.’’ By T. Bouch. 5s. (Duckworth.) 


7“ Poems.”’ By Lorna de Lucchi. §s. (Basil Blackwell.) 
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““O sweet, mysterious, heavenly Beauty, bound 
About the foreheads of these ended days, 
Our wingless words are dust upon the ground, 
Silence is the whole passion of our praise ! 


“In a poor prison made of wood and stone 
We love our transient love and nurse our sorrow, 
Weaving by false, uncertain lights, alone, 
The fragile web our God may rend to-morrow ; 


“ But, as unto the hill, so gentle sleep 
Will come to us, and, verily, we shall be 
Gathered at last, like a tired flock of sheep, 
In peace beneath a gold September tree.”’ 


Mr. Ferril’s ‘‘ High Passage ’’8 is a little confused and his 
meaning is not very clear. But at times as in ‘‘ Cowherd”’ 
one comes upon something which gives promise for the 
future. He has vision but he needs lucidity and quietness. 

A great many poets have rendered “‘ Anacreon ”’ in English 
verse and Miss Doris Langley is the latest. Some of her 
renderings are very pleasant and doubtless accurate. 

Miss Camilla Doyle’s ‘‘ Poems’’!® are of the English 
country-side and cathedral closes, and other characteristic 
aspects of England and English life. Evidently she loves 
them all, and she sings sweetly of her love and praise to 
the reader. She has a simple, unaffected style. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 


ON FINDING WORK.* 


Life is monstrously unfair. A great financial magnate, 
an ex-Lord Mayor of London, the patron of Alan Cobham, 
combining in himself all these good fortunes, together 
with desirable returns from Oil and Insurance, writes a 
book and gets away with it; while I, a needy author, 
moderately capable and not undeserving, can never hope 
to capture the Oil market, or to burst into Insurance, or 
to become a Baronet, or even to proceed as Lord Mayor. 
The only literary Lord Mayor I can remember is John 
Wilkes, who cannot be regarded as a pattern for imitation. 

But, I repeat, it is all monstrously unfair—doubly unfair ; 
for the fellow not only writes a book, but writes a good 
one. Sir Charles Wakefield has the gift of knowing what 
to say and how to say it. Would that professional authors 
knew as much! His pages have this clear sign of sincerity 
—they have character. Now character is one of the few 
things hard to imitate, and Sir Charles exhibits sound 
literary judgment when he chooses character as the subject 
of his opening chapter. From this moral foundation he 
then passes naturally to English, which he puts first among 
school subjects. 

In this part of his book I seem to recognise certain 
phrases of which I was the inventor, and I think no worse 
of them on that account. I wish Sir Charles had drawn 
a clear distinction between English as a school subject 
and English as the proper equipment of Englishmen. 
The difference is immensely important. A pupil (yes, and 
a teacher!) may be made efficient in English as a subject, 
and be able to pass examinations and gain certificates, and 
yet be unable to talk clearly and intelligently, unable to 
make a short, lucid statement, unable to write a plain letter, 
unable to free himself of the clichés or dead phrases which are 
the curse of our speech and writing, and unable to make 
himself agreeable or even tolerable in the normal inter- 
course of business and social life. 

Sir Charles is not only practical but, if I may say so, 
surprisingly practical. He has plainly missed his vocation. 
Instead of being a millionaire (as I hope he is) he ought to 
be a schoolmaster. It is quite refreshing to find a com- 
mercial magnate so sensible. For, be it observed, Sir Charles 
does not escape into the generalities, which are so painfully 
frequent in books about education; he comes down to 
actual details of method and procedure. 

“High Passages.’”’” By Thomas Hornby Ferril. 6s. 6d. 
(Oxford University Press.) 

* “ Anacreon.” Rendered into English verse by Doris 
Langley. 5s. (Gerald Howe.) 

10“ Poems.”’ By Camilla Doyle. 6s. 

* “On Leaving School and the Choice of a Career.”’ 
Charles Cheers Wakefield, Bart. 3s. 6d. 


(Ernest Benn.) 
By Sir 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


From the fundamentals, with which it is the business 
of schools to be occupied, Sir Charles passes on to the vital 
question of what we are to do with our girls and boys. 
Here again he is as precise as a blue-book and as readable 
as a novel. The difficulties about placing young people 
are many. The word “ work”’ has gone out of fashion. 
One kind of boy wants a “ job”’ until, as his mother 
explains, ‘‘ he’s old enough to go on the dole.’’ Another 
kind of boy wants “ employment,’’ which means, being 
translated, a fixed salary and little to do for it. Another 
kind of boy wants “‘ to go into business,”’ that is, to sell 
motor-cars which he hasn’t bought, and to draw com- 
missions on transactions which he doesn’t understand. 
The youth of twenty-one who desires to begin life with silk 
socks, a first-class season or, alternatively, a motor-car and 
chauffeur, is just as much a problem as the boy who wants 
no more than a newspaper round. Sir Charles Wakefield 
talks very sound sense about “ careers,’’ and what he says 
ought to be read and considered carefully by parents, 
teachers, advisory committees and all others concerned in 
the “ placing ’’ of young people. 

I have greatly enjoyed reading this sensible and attractive 
book. It is the best thing of the kind I know. 


GEORGE SAMPSON. 


PROMISE, PERFORMANCE AND 
ACHIEVEMENT. 


There are some books which seem to spoil us afterwards 
for any other book which is, however remotely, comparable 
with them. I had the good fortune to chance on such a 
book some _ few 
months ago. It is 
not one of the books 
in this present list, 
and therefore I can 
make only passing 
allusion to it. The 
book was called 
“ Rustle of Spring.” 
The name of the 
author, Clare 
Cameron, is un- 
known to me, but 
there were no signs 
of immaturity in her 
work, which indeed 
for sustained beauty 
and gracious charm 
will always rank 
among the most precious of my literary treasures. 
Well, its theme was the theme of ‘“‘ Young Anne,’’! 
the life, the thoughts and feelings of a young girl- 
child growing towards womanhood. There have been 
many books on that same theme lately. Most of them are 
written in the first person, as “‘ Rustle of Spring’’ is; some 
in the third person, as ‘‘ Young Anne” is; but all of them 
alike autobiographical in essence, and that of course gives 
them their chief—in a few cases their only—ainterest. 

Unfortunately this book by Dorothy Whipple does not, as 
we say, quite come off. My perhaps over-sensitive nostril 
for fake quivered a good deal over the first few chapters in 
which the usual ‘‘ quaint ’”’ child does and says the usual 
“ quaint "’ things. The book gets better and stronger as 
it proceeds, though it is a pity that Young Anne should 
be doomed to marry yet another strong, stern, silent man, 
and fall out of love with him into love with someone else, 
because I seem to have read that sort of thing so many, 
many times before. However “‘ Young Anne” is a most 


Photo by 
Vaughan & Freeman. 


Mr. Anthony 
Bertram. 


1‘ Young Anne.’’ By Dorothy Whipple. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan 
Cape.)—-?‘‘ High Endeavour.’ By Anthony Gibbs. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.)—*‘“‘ Here We Ride.’ By Anthony Bertram. 
7s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.)—*‘‘ The Man Who Was Born Again.” 
By Paul Busson. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.)—*‘‘ The Sower of 
the Wind.” By Richard Dehan. 7s. 6d. (Thornton Butter- 
worth.) 
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promising novel; and, when the author has set her feet 
more firmly on more solid ground and so can view life 
more steadily, she will, I think, attain to a well-deserved 
success some day. I think so because there is at least 
one character in her present book, the servant Emily, who, 
though conventional enough, does really breathe the breath 
of life. 

It is this same power of characterisation, more centralised 
and definite in the case of Mr. Anthony Gibbs, which saves 
his new novel, “‘ High Endeavour,’’? from the unqualified 
reproach of banality. There is more than a touch of 
originality and humour, none too plentiful in the book 
itself, about the author’s dedication of his novel to the 
hero of it, which tickles me immensely. ‘‘ To John 
Marmaduke Biddle, whom, now that I have made him, 
I rather like,’ says the author. And I confess that I like 
the intimate note of that, and—yes, the wistful pathos of 
it too. And really, having said so much, it were perhaps 
kinder to Mr. Gibbs to say no more, especially as ‘‘ High 
Endeavour ”’ is likely to be extremely popular, I should 
say, since it certainly has all the sprightliness and let-it- 
go-at-that-ness of the predestinate best-seller. 

“Here We Ride’’® again agitates my perhaps over- 
sensitive nostril for fake. For I am sorely afraid that 
there is more fake than first-hand reality in it. Pretty 
good fake, on the whole, but still fake. And how are you 
to get properly worked up as you should be over a novel, 
about people you never quite believe in? In Daisy Holder, 
the sorry little and yet alluring little Cockney milliner, 
Mr. Anthony Bertram does achieve a genuine triumph of 
character depiction on which he is to be unreservedly 
congratulated. His other characters ? Interesting enough 
in a way, sufficiently like the real thing to be occasionally 
almost alive. But, nevertheless, fake. Still, to have got 
only one fellow human creature down on paper is to have 
done something well worth while, and our author, having 
done at least that, consummately, we may look confidently 
and pleasantly forward to still better work from him in 
the future. 

“The Man Who Was Born Again ’’! is one of those too 
numerous translations of foreign successes in fiction which, 
frankly, disgust when they do not unutterably bore me. 
And the theme of this book is so very hackneyed, and the 
treatment so very diffuse and feeble. Horrors on horror’s 
head accumulate from the first page to the last, horrors 
of sexual excess, of drunkenness and gluttony, of battle, 
murder and sudden death, horrors of cheap maunderings 
over threadbare scenes and incidents, horrors imaginable 
only to a diseased mind, and all the time so deadly dull— 
at least tome. I will confess that perhaps I am prejudiced 
against this kind of book. I have so often been disgusted 
and bored by so many other books of such closely similar 
type. Let me concede that this may be a great book. 
It will very likely be acclaimed in certain quarters as a 
great book. Still, to me it seems a farrago of hysterical 
rubbish, not too well translated. Yet even this book has 
its one redeeming feature. Its milieu being Germany, it 
perforce contains not one alleged Cockney, as each of the 
other four books on my list does, to my laughing distress. 

Yea, even Richard Dehan is guilty of this fashionable 
outrage. Even her Cockney is an impossible person. 
That said, nothing is left to say but praise of this un- 
questionable masterpiece. It is a big book, a full book, in 
the best sense of those terms. It is full of fire and force, 
colour and movement. There is the stuff of life in it, 
throughout. And though I am not usually much con- 
cerned with what is known cantly as Style, there is the 
stuff of great literature in it too. The rhythm and balance 
of its wording, the inevitable rightness of each epithet, 
and yet the seemingly careless freedom of it all: all these 
outstanding qualitites of genius combine to set it apart 
as a supreme piece of artistry. After skimming through 
it lightly for a few minutes to savour its quality, I reserved 
it to the last for its more satisfying enjoyment. And my 
wisdom is justified of itself. No more did that perhaps 
too-sensitive nostril of mine agitate itself over the authentic 
splendours of this great story, so greatly told. From title 


page to colophon it holds, for me, not one boring moment 
—no, not even when that impossible Cockney is on the 
scene, frothing his impossible jargon. ‘‘ The Sower of the 
Wind ’” is quite the best novel that has come my way for 
years ; and, remembering ‘“‘ The Dop Doctor,” it is only 
left for me to adapt the famous line of the forgotten Theo- 
bald to my own base ends and proclaim boldly that none 
but Richard Dehan can be her parallel. 


EpwIn PuGuH. 


MAIDS OF HONOUR.* 


It is a company of seventeen ladies of the eighteenth 
century that Mr. Lewis Melville has brought together in 
the latest of his gossip volumes concerning the Hanoverian 
dynasty in England, the pleasant title within which he 
has comprehended them being one that sufficiently suggests 
the character of the whole bevy, though it might seem in 
some instances even a bipartite misnomer if applied 
particularly to each of the individuals. We begin indeed 
with a presentation of Caroline of Anspach—an employer, 
as it might be put in modern parlance, rather than one of 
the employées implied in the title—and then pass on to 
that Miss Hobart who became the Hon. Mrs. Howard, a 
mistress of George the Second and Countess of Suffolk. 
Thereafter we have a succession of variedly charming 
women who were attached to the Royal Courts from the 
coming of the first of the Georges to the time of the third ; 
women who include Lady Mary Wortley Montagu (what 
would the eighteenth century be, wanting her ?), ‘‘ the 
beautiful Molly Lepell,’’ Mary Bellenden, the most agree- 
able, the most insinuating and the most likeable woman of 
her time, that Lady Catherine Hyde, afterwards Duchess 
of Queensberry, who lives on as “ Prior’s Kitty, ever 
young ’’; and many others, ending with a consideration 
of the apochryphal story of the elusive Quakeress, Hannah 
Lightfoot—who has not even nominal title to inclusion 
dans cette galére. 

It is a curious fact that a goodly proportion of the 
‘““ Maids of Honour ’’ whose stories Mr. Lewis Melville has 
here summarised in a lively and interesting fashion owe 
their chief attraction, to most readers, not from their having 
been attached to the Court during a period of particular 
‘“ stuffiness ’’ in our Court annals, but to their association 
with literature and literary men. They are as it were 
butterflies preserved in the amber of literature. It is 
Pope and Swift, Walpole and Sterne, Gay and others, 
association with whom makes most of these women live 
subjects to-day. We like to know that the easygoing 
Gay wrote love letters for the Countess of Suffolk, and we 
like the Duchess of Queensberry the more in that she was 
‘“Prior’s Kitty’’ and because she got into disgrace at 
Court by trying to make the king interest himself in getting 
the ban on Gay’s “ Polly ’’ negatived. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu was herself a writer of parts and it is as such and 
as ‘‘ live wire ’’ in the Pope circle that she is ever engagingly 
attractive. Even one of the less well remembered Maids 
of Honour becomes at once more real and worth while 
reading about when we learn that she was the beauty to 
whom Pope addressed his lines on ‘‘ What is Prudery ?”’: 

“°Tis an ugly envious shrew 
That rails at dear Lepell and you.” 

Mr. Melville appears to have recognised something of 
this importance of literary association as a preservative of 
interest in the ladies who had their varied duties to perform 
in attendance on the early Hanoverian princesses and 
queens, and gives us anecdote and pertinent passage, 
ballad and epigram in evidence thereof. Many readers 
will feel grateful to him for bringing within the compass of 
a single volume the stories of so many women of importance 
in their day—parleyings with whom in his pages affords 
much pleasant entertainment. 

WALTER JERROLD. 


* “ Maids of Honour.’”’ By Lewis Melville. 21s. (Hutchin- 
son.) 
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THE POETRY OF ROBERT GRAVES.* 


Seven years ago, under the general title of ‘‘ Pins for 
Wings,” Mr. Emanuel Morgan devised some amusing 
labels for contemporary poets. They were apt enough, 
at the time. Mr. Robert Graves’s label for instance was 
‘A khaki bib.’”’ He had already published three books 
of poems, two of which were a good deal concerned with 
the War. He had served in France as a captain in the 
Royal Welch Fusiliers (in which regiment, by the way, 
Mr. Siegfried Sassoon had also served) and he had been 
badly wounded on the Somme. His voice was fresh, 
healthily sentimental and very English. The fierce 
realism of Mr. Sassoon found no place in his poetry. He 
might sing of war, but it would more probably be of those 
high friendships that, like lilies, grew out of the mud, 
than of doddering generals, blood and shattered limbs. 
The guns thundered; but in the silence after he could 
hear the still small voice of the things of peace. 

For Mr. Graves was manifestly singing under difficulties. 
His mind constantly harked back to those quiet things 
that grow so achingly sweet in absence. Out there under 
the rushing shells such delicate reminders of English 
interiors as pier glasses, chests with shining glass knobs, 
flowers, the laughter of children, and shadows on the 
firelit wall, came to him—and their very remoteness made 
them doubly dear. Unlike other and similarly sensitive 
poets however he did not catalogue them for his delight ; 
instead, out of their associations he wove quiet little ballads, 
frail as old lace, wistful as remembered love. Some of 
those ballads—such as A Frosty Night,’ “ Allie”’ and 
‘“ True Johnny ’’—have since become familiar by virtue 
of the increasing vogue of the anthology. But when the 
War was over and Mr. Graves had come home again, there 
was an end to this ballad-making. Such simplicity, 
however charming, was a milestone that sooner or later 
must be left behind; and with the third of those three 
books, ‘“‘Country Sentiment,’’ already the poet had put 
off his ‘‘ khaki bib.”’ 

Doffing some of his simplicity however, he still remained 
natively English. (And this despite the fact that his 
father, Mr. A. P. Graves, was the well-known author of 
‘Father O’Flynn.’’) Nor could his poetry, during the 
next three years, quite persuade itself away from its country 
sentiment. Its content might become increasingly in- 
tellectual ; but for all that, there was still enough sentiment 
left for inanimate things to convey to him an echo from 
the past. His humour, too, remained—the growing-pains 
could not drive that away. And, every now and then, 
he could still flash upon us the memorable line, the authentic 
music, the phrase that seems to crystalise an emotion once 
and for all: ‘“‘. . . And rapt you from me into quietness,” 

Nevertheless—as needs must be, where a true poet is 
concerned—a struggle was going on in him. Sentiment 
was being ousted, mind was pushing for first place. It 
is another poet who sings, ‘‘ Joys must be used and spent, 
and then abandoned and passed by.’’ And it were foolish 
to expect Mr. Graves, or anyone else, always to harp on 
the one string. There is a poem of this period—and one 
of Mr. Graves’s best-known poems too—that seems a 
direct answer to this impossible request: as if he were 
reassuring himself, during the struggle, of the folly of 
daring no higher: 


“He of his song then wearying ceased, 
But was not yet released ; 
The Queen’s request was ‘ More,’ 
And her behest was ‘ More,’ 
He played of random notes some score, 
He found his rhymes at least— 
Then suddenly let his twangling harp down fall 
And fled in tears from King and Queen and all.” 


It is therefore with a complete cognisance of the criticism 
to which we commit ourselves that we dare to suggest 
that this reassurance was a little unnecessary. Growth 
there must inevitably be; but the danger against which 
Mr. Graves during those years had to beware, was not, 


* “Poems: 1914—1926.” By Robert Graves. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 


we think, the danger of becoming too sentimental. The 
delicacy of the balance of those early ballads was surely 
proof enough against that? But in the interim Mr. 
Graves had become increasingly introspective. He had 
published fantastic theories about the unconscious— 
undigested versions of Dr. Rivers. Now theories are all 
very well—and in Mr. Graves’s hands often ingenious and 
instructive—when they are confined to prose: the trouble 
began, we imagine, when he mistook them for matter for 
poetry. The result is that the poems of 1923-25 too 
seldom show a legitimate relationship to those pure-gold 
lyrics of the war and immediately post-war days. Let 
us not be misunderstood. Mr. Graves is one of the most 
essential and authentic poets of our time; this collection 
of his poems now published (it includes all the poems hé 
wishes to preserve from 1914~26) is a remarkable output 
for one who is still a young man. He has omitted from 
it several poems that, though he may not rate them highly 
himself, are fortunately safe-garnered in the pages of a 
dozen anthologies. (It would be interesting to know, for 
instance, on what grounds Mr. Graves has thrown away 
‘The Passing of the Farmer,” “‘ A Pinch of Salt,” “A 
Country Mood,” ‘‘ A Village Conflict’? and the lovely 
‘* Patchwork Bonnet ’’; but he must be allowed to be his 
own arbiter in this matter.) Here are nigh one hundred 
and fifty poems, not one of which is not somewhere 
genuinely aflame, and fifty or sixty of which pass at once 
into the heritage of our national poetry. 

Yet we believe that Mr. Graves’s best fulfilment is being 
wilfully retarded. It seems to us that his genius is of the 
single-flowering kind. He himself has sung his preference 
for the wild native flowers and fruit, as against those of 
the exotically cultivated species : 

‘* Strawberries that in gardens grow 
Are plump and juicy fine, 
But sweeter far, as wise men know, 
Spring from the woodland vine.” 


And yet he has preferred so to prune and graft and feed 
his poetic stock that now at times it resembles some hybrid 
species that, for all its shaggy petals and intricacy of 
marking, has had to forgo its sweet perfume. But Mr. 
Graves is still, as we have said, a young man; he has had 
the courage to experiment ; and it may very well be that, 
for the severe test to which he is submitting his poetry 
now, it will be the finer in the years to come. Such skill 
as he has spent, for instance, on the long ‘‘ The Marmosite’s 
Miscellany ”’ (here publicly owned for the first time) may 
not be so wasted as at the moment it seems. Ten yeais 
hence we shall know. Meanwhile here is an extraordinarily 
fine collection of poems, with beauty enough even for the 
cavillers ; a book that no one who cares for English poetry 
will want to miss. 
C. HENRY WARREN. 


WAS MILTON A PAGAN? 


The great number of studies in English literature pro- 
duced in or by the initiative of American universities of 
our time, many of them of great value to criticism, is one 
of the most pleasing phases of the literary traffic going on 
between the States and this country. Mr. J. H. Hanford, 
who is Professor of English, University of Michigan, has 
produced a handbook which is a careful critical study as 
well as a valuable compendium of information and keys 
to further material concerning his subject, and every 
student of English literature will agree with gratitude that 
the publisher’s note on the book is fully justified. It is 
such a treat to read a notice of this kind which one so 
far from disagreeing with would willingly make more 
eulogistic, that a reviewer could not do better than quote it : 

‘* Professor Hanford’s book is designed as a help to the study 
of Milton, and aims at providing students with such biographical 
and critical material as will be of service to them. The book 
surveys Milton’s writings as a whole, gives the essential facts 

* “4 Milton Handbook.” By J. H. Hanford. 6s. (Bell.) 


—‘‘ The Modernity of Milton.”” By Martin A. Larson. 14s. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 
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regarding the origin, dates, and circumstances of his individual 
works, and summarises the latest scholarship in regard to them. 
Professor Hanford has amassed and organised much information 
not readily available hitherto, and has, throughout the book, 
given careful references for further study.” 


One might at least add that there is an excellent index 
and over eight pages of bibliography, of which the list 
of ‘‘ Special Studies’ alone will be a revelation to most 
readers, but I must bewail the omission of Mr. E. H. 
Viziak’s important little book: ‘‘Samson Agonistes,”’ 
published by A. M. Philpot. Since nothing is perfect in 
this world, there is one unfavourable comment to add, 
and that is that the author has very little to say of Shake- 
speare’s influence and inspiration in Milton, but even this 
deficiency is accompanied by an antidote, the reference 
to Professor Alvin Thayer’s study of ‘‘ The Shakespearean 
Element in Milton.” 

Dr. Larson is Assistant Professor of English at the 
University of Idaho, and he dedicates his adventurous 
essay to Mr. Hanford. If he was a student under Professor 
Hanford, he is in himself a promising son of Michigan. 
It is true, we are often tempted to withhold assent from 
his views; but that is inevitable in a study which is 
avowedly based on an assumption “ that the vital thing 
in Milton is neither pretty imagery nor mere organ music,”’ 
and is concerned to show him as a poet of ideas who helped 
to ‘“‘ disintegrate medievalism and all it stands for’’ and 
to ‘‘ bring about the modern era.’”’ The thoughtful reader 
will at once perceive in these quoted phrases a rather 
reckless employment of portmanteau terms, and he will 
soon discover this to be a fundamental characteristic of 
Dr. Larson’s criticism. He seems often to reach a con- 
clusion which is on the whole just by way of generalisations 
which are, to put it mildly, very questionable. This is 
due, I think, partly to insufficient subtlety of analysis 
for the tremendous field which he attempts to embrace 
under chapter headings like ‘‘ Milton’s Religious Back- 
ground’: and it may be due also to the cultivation of a 
forceful or picturesque manner. It is all very well, for 
instance, to assert that religious thought in Europe is 
divisible into two main types, which may be labelled 
“Hellenic’’ or pagan,’ and Augustinianism’”’ or 
medieval or historical Christianity ’’; but to support 
and illustrate such sweeping generalisations one must 
relate ideas with more subtlety than the author attempts 
to do. His method causes him to sprinkle his chapters 
with such statements as that “‘ Periclean Athens ”’ is ‘‘ the 
type’ of the one-world principle’; ‘‘ Augustinianism ”’ 
is the type of the “‘two-world principle’; Pagan 
beliefs can never be thus congealed (i.e. into dogmas) 
because they can never serve as tools for superstition and 
tyranny ”’ (shades of Demosthenes ! shades of Lucretius !) ; 
“Greek religion could not be even as important as the 
joys and sorrows of daily life’’ (O Eleusis! shades of 
Socrates and Plato!). But although the examples might 
be multiplied it would be doing injustice to Dr. Larson’s 
forceful and stimulating study to leave the impression 
that it is mainly shallow or careless. What is wrong is 
rather the method. The author of ‘‘ The Modernity of 
Milton’”’ has very strong convictions of his own, but 
although he displays erudition and richness of ideas, he 
has no historical sense at all, and his many references to 
pagan and medieval Europe do not recreate the past and 
make the reader perceive what was going on in the soul 
of Europe before the renaissance: they are merely used 
(or misused) as texts for an interesting and stimulating 
argument. The reader is offered much that is valuable 
in the study of Milton’s ethics and™metaphysics, but I do 
not think that the author proves his main argument that 
Milton was essentially a Hellene and nota Christian. This 
failure was inevitable, and due to the important truth, 
neglected by Dr. Larson, that Christianity saved Europe 
from spiritual extinction by preserving and reanimating 
valuable elements of paganism in a new and incomparably 
more dynamic synthesis. The renaissance in general, and 
an artist-prophet like Milton in particular, afford over- 
whelming evidence of this. R. L. Mécroz. 


THREE BOOKS ON INDIA* 


Mrs. Katherine Mayo, whose book on the Philippines 
received so enthusiastic a welcome from what the present 
reviewer considers the reactionary section of our press, 
has written a similar book on India. It is the opposite 
of the usual American lady’s book on India, which sees 
nothing wrong in that country except the British and the 
Government. It begins grippingly and movingly, ex- 
pounding a thesis that deserves the frankest and fiercest 
exposition ; but long before the end it arouses anger and 
impatience, and undoes its own good. She has written 
without a scrap of sympathy for the people of India, and 
has accepted the viewpoint of the hardest and narrowest 
part of the official world. She is unjustifiably complacent 
about British and American civilisation. For example 
after reading : 

‘* But for Provincial Governments to pass legislation asserting 
the rights of every citizen to enjoy public facilities, such as 
public schools, is one thing; to enforce that legislation over 
enormous country-sides and through multitudinous small 
villages without the co-operation and against the will of the 
people, is another ’’— 
many a reader will be stung into remembering how true 
this is, not only of caste-ridden India, but of the lady’s 
own Southern States, where the negro has civic rights he 
dare not claim, for the dominant community will not 
permit it. It is the height of ‘‘ coolness’’ to remark 
passingly: ‘‘ In the Philippines and in India alike, little 
or no current literature exists available or of interest to 
the masses.’”” By what process of elaborate examination 
did Mrs. Mayo obtain this precious piece of misinforma- 
tion ? Then she often sees and hears what she wants to 
see and hear; I envy her, for the people she questions 
give themselves away so simply and naturally. Thus 
(p. 192), a group of apparently imbecile teachers-to-be 
give her just the evidence she wants to buttress up her 
belief that Indians never care about the villages. We who 
have worked through famines and floods with voluntary 
helpers know better ; and know too that some Indians find 
happiness beyond words in teaching in a village school. 
And there is no fairness in admitting such a story of extreme 
discourtesy by an Indian prince as she tells on page 204, 
unless she is prepared to let Indians draw their own equally 
unfair conclusions from extreme instances of discourtesy 
by British or Americans. Pages 258-9 tell a fairy tale 
under the guise of a résumé of the history of the British in 
India. She speaks of the Sikh “‘ Rebellion ’’ in 1845; she 
quotes with grave emphasis a pious statement in the 
1784 Act which remained a dead letter for a century if 
not longer ; she wrongs the work that such men as Hastings 
and Cornwallis did under horrible necessity and difficulty 
by this summary : 

‘* The name of the East India Company was sometimes dimmed 

by mistaken judgment or by unfit agents. Some of these were 
overbearing, some tactless, some wavering, one or two were 
base and a few succumbed to the temptation to graft. Of their 
defects, however, not a little nonsense is spun.” 
She plainly knows nothing of the story of 1750-1800. 
On page 266 she forfeits her right to criticise the faults of 
Indian politicians by judging the legislative assembly 
debates with a severity only justified if the British Parlia- 
ment or the American Senate never showed futility, dull- 
ness or provincial outlook. 

Why does this American lady mix up her very reactionary 
political views with the extraordinarily valuable job she 
set out todo? For she says things that are so true and so 
horrible that they cannot be said with too much care—one 
slip and people will refuse to believe you, your message is 
so incredible. What right has she to lose our case for us, 
the case for which we have been fighting all our lives ? 
The case is this—you must give Indians back their self- 
respect and you must make them see that they also must 
become worthy of respect. At present, in many ways they 

* “Mother India.” By Katherine Mayo. tos. 6d. (Jona- 
than Cape.)—‘‘ An Uphill Road in India.’”’ By M. L. Christlieb. 
6s. (Allen & Unwin.)—‘‘ The Gospel of Sadhu Sundar Singh.”’ 


By Friedrich Heiler, Ph.D., D.D. Translated by Olive Wyon. 
12s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 
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are not. They are a subject race, and they brag about 
their spirituality and their wonderful ideals of marriage 
and woman and kindness—and many of their politicians 
lie with the low-down virulence of slaves, refusing to see 
anything but dishonesty in every deed and word of Govern- 
ment or of British officials. They allow to be practised 
all the abominable cruelties to animals that Mrs. Mayo 
relates, with abundant evidence—phuka and the other 
abominations. Worst of all, Hinduism from the first and 
all along has inculcated a man-worship too damnable for 
belief. The whole of Indian 
thought and literature is 
rancid with this cult of the 
male. Only a woman could 
have brought out, as Mrs. 
Mayo has done, the incredible 
orgy of child-ravishing that 
child-marriage implies. The 
first 134 pages of this book are 
as true as they are terrible, and 
ought to be made known 
everywhere. I could so gladly 
have welcomed the book as 
brave and needed. But the 
last 250 pages make it a pro- 
longed nagging. 

Miss Christlieb’s book is a 
record of twenty years’ 
missionary work in South 
India. There are few careers 
more exacting, or that call 
for more pluck and self-denial, 
than that of the lady 
missionary to Indian women. 
There must be many who 
would be helped and gladdened 
if they knew with what com- 
mon sense, humour and sym- 
pathy many are doing this 
work; this book will tell 
them. It is beautifully 
written, with insight into 
other points of view and 
knowledge of the natural 
beauty of India. 

Sadhu Sundar Singh is known to everyone; and Dr. 
Heiler’s book deserves a large public, for the patience and 
thoroughness and insight with which it brings out his 
significance. There are two difficulties about the Sadhu, 
which may as well be admitted. One is the doubts many 
feel as to the truth of many of the wonderful stories he 
relates of his adventures; this is one of the few matters 
where it is important to remember the differing attitudes 
of East and West. For the Sadhu, subjective and objective 
march more closely together than they do for us, and we 
- had better take some of his stories as parables. Or so 
I think. The other is, his theology is what the present 
reviewer would call obsolete, and he does not quite show us 
how a really modern mind would solve the problem of 
thought and conduct. But the Sadhu’s theology matters 
very little, like the objective truth of his stories. What 
does matter is his extraordinary combination of clear 
Christian belief with the genuinely Indian tradition in his 
bones; he is not a shadow of the missionary, he is indepen- 
dent, very much of a manin every way, a mystic, yet 
humorous and wise and modest. He has won new respect 
for everything that he represents—has taught men like 
Tagore and Gandhi to respect Christianity, and Christians 
to respect India. Dr. Heiler’s book seems to me the best 
about him. EpWARD THOMPSON. 
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THE TIGER-MAN.* 


Happy is the novelist who, after thirty years of writing, 
brings to his latest book a greater liveliness, a stronger 


* “No Other Tiger.” By A.E.W. Mason. 7s.6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


invention than to those of his youth and middle period. 
Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s “ No Other Tiger” is a piece of 
superb invention. It carries more apprehension with it 
—the delicious suspense of the reader—than “ At the 
Villa Rose,’”’ ‘‘ The Winding Stair’’ and ‘“‘ The House of 
the Arrow.” 

In most novels of sensation one has to encourage a sense 
of dread. In “ No Other Tiger ’”’ the implicit fear is there 
all the time. Mason has that rare gift of creating an 
atmosphere of mystery which envelops his reader like an 
eerie sea-mist, or one of those 
criminal London fogs in which 
one feels cut off from every 
honesty in life. 

In the bulk of romances con- 
cerned with crime the being 
who is ennobled as a master- 
criminal is rather a_ con- 
temptible creature, who is 


representatives of civilisation. 
In Mr. Mason’s powerful 
narrative the bad man is a 


felt that he will stop at nothing; 
that he has no longer qualms or 
fears or any humanity left 
except the appetites of cruelty, 
hunger and thirst. 


this battered pagan god by 
the consideration that while 
his own terrific temper drove 
him to homicide, it was his 
wife’s friend, the dancer 


of the actual hells of the world 
by intercepting the money 
sent for his escape. 

One reads far into this book 
of hate before it is revealed 
that the terrible figure which 
prevented Colonel John Strick- 
land from dealing with a 
man-eating tiger, and broke 
the neck of the Malay, Maung Hila, was at one time 
a care-free dandy married to a wife whom he cared 
for, a good sporting sort whose whole future life was 
ruined by a fit of angry madness following the discovery 
that he had been swindled at cards. 

Archie Clutter, condemned to twenty-five years’ 
imprisonment at the lamentable French penal settlement 
at Cayenne, escapes from it, a brute-beast, with the fixed 
intention of punishing the woman who killed his wife 
with Maung H’la’ assistance. He is ignorant at this 
time that Corinne has squandered Elizabeth Clutter’s. 
fortune in the space of a year or less with her Dago lover. 

Colonel John Strickland did not care a straw for Corinne, 
the dancer, but he did care most deeply for Lady Ariadne 
Ferne, her bosom friend, for whom he bought the magnifi- 
cent ruby at Burma, where he came on the incident of the 
passing of the first tiger in the night. It is in his effort to. 
protect Ariadne that the whole drama of the story evolves. 

“No Other Tiger ’’ is by far the most thrilling book of 
1927. It is hard to imagine of any other romance of 


crime and intrigue which will so place a hand of dread over 
the heart. 


Mr. A. E. W. Mason, 


Louis J. McQuILLanp. 


BURKE AND BROUGHAM.* 


On July 9th, 1797, Edmund Burke died at Gregories, 
near Beaconsfield, an absentee from the land of which he 
was perhaps the most distinguished son. ‘‘ There is only 

* “Lord Brougham and the Whig Party.” By Arthur 


Aspinall. 18s. (Manchester; University Press.)—‘‘ Edmund 
Burke.”” By Bertram Newman. 7s. 6d. (Bell.) 


easily vanquished by the 


character truly formidable. It is. 


But sympathy is evoked for 


Corinne, who kept him in one- 
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one piece of news,’’ Canning wrote, “‘ but that is news for 
the world, Burke is dead.’ Since then the wheel has come 
full round again and, to-day, amid the anxieties and unrest 
that are the aftermath of a war even greater than that 
devouring Europe in the year of Burke’s death, the time 
seems ripe for the appearance of a considered estimate of 
Burke’s contribution to English political thought. Not 
indeed that Mr. Newman has attempted so ambitious a 
task within the brief compass he has here permitted 
himself; rather he has sought to give, “‘ as concisely as 
possible, the main facts of Burke’s life and other neces- 
sary information ... [and] the substance of his most 
important utterances so far as possible in his own words.”’ 
Nevertheless, in conclusion, he has been led to inquire 
into the causes of Burke’s immense reputation. 

For Irishmen it must always be a matter for regret that 
so great a compatriot should have found no career open 
to him in the land of his birth. The son of a well-to-do 
Dublin attorney, Burke’s footsteps took the road to London 
Town that has been trodden by so many ambitious Irish- 
men both before and since his time. At twenty-one he 
was a student in the Middle Temple, but he was never 
called to the bar, and he soon sought “‘ that resource of 
the sons of Adam who are otherwise foiled, viz. the pen.’’ 
An “ Enquiry into the Sublime and Beautiful’? was an 
essay that earned for him the friendship of Johnson and 
the entry into that famous literary club whose member- 
ship comprised Reynolds, Garrick, Boswell and Burke’s 
own fellow-countryman, Oliver Goldsmith. As _ private 
secretary to Rockingham, the Whig leader, he was brought 
into the political arena as member for Wendover. In an 
incredibly short space of time he had become the first 
man in his party and the outstanding orator in the House 
of Commons. Yet it was his misfortune to spend the 
greater part of his political life in opposition and, with 
the exception of a brief period as Paymaster of the Forces 
in the second Rockingham administration and the succeed- 
ing Coalition Ministry, never to receive the reward to which 
his great services had entitled him. 

Like so many of his countrymen, Burke was a redoubt- 
able champion of lost causes and even of causes of which 
he had little real knowledge, as for example of India—and 
that little derived from very unreliable sources. The 
impeachment of Warren Hastings, which should never 
have been initiated, and in the course of which Burke 
rose to the supreme heights of his great eloquence 
and sank to the lowest depths of vituperation, ended 
deservedly in that acquittal of Hastings that spelt failure 
for Burke. With no less assurance and an even greater 
lack of knowledge Burke placed on paper those “ Reflec- 
tions on the French Revolution ”’ that are the most popular 
and widely known of all his writings, yet in championing 
the cause of the monarchy in France he was resolutely 
setting his face against the tide of progress set loose by the 
Revolution throughout the world. As Mr. Newman says 
with truth, “ the prophet of an ordered constitutionalism and 
of a settled civilisation could see no good and no hope ina 
vast upheaval of popular passion.’’ He opposed the direct 
taxation of the American Colonies in one of the noblest 
speeches ever made in the House of Commons; but 
neither that nor his subsequent scarcely less magnificent 
utterances availed to prevent coercive measures and the 
resultant war. Almost alone among the causes to which 
he gave himself without stint that of Catholic Emancipation 
triumphed in the end. Even his own personal career was 
in many respects a failure, and he died heavily in debt. 
What then was the secret of his extraordinary influence 
both upon the best minds of his age and of succeeding 
generations? Hazlitt would have answered by saying, 
“all that he wrote.’’ And he would have been right. 
For it is to those matchless examples of rhetorical English 
that we must go to find the essential Burke in whom— 
““we find a political philosophy in action, and employing for 
its service an intellect which appraises and an imagination 
which vivifies a long series of actual situations. We find this 
philosophy wielding a style which reflects a spirit capable of the 
noblest enthusiasm and the noblest anger, of a withering scorn 
and an infinite pity ; a style which is reminiscent by turns of 


the study, the deliberative assembly, and the common life of the 
streets and fields; a style which, in particular, cannot easily 
be surpassed for effects of sheer strength.” 


He was no Johnson; he did not possess the imperious 
personality of a Chatham nor the charm of Fox. But— 
to quote Mr. Newman’s admirable study for a last time 
—‘‘ we feel that in Burke we have to do with a man who 
was great every way—great in his loves and his hates, in 
his ideals, his purposes and his energy.” 

Burke and Brougham—the conjunction almost amounts 
to an impertinence. For it was only by the possession of 
the same failings that Brougham had anything in common 
with the great genius of Burke. If Burke, as Melbourne 
once said in the House of Lords, ‘‘ was a man of violent, 
of intensely violent passions . . . a man as unmeasured 
in his invectives as he was profuse in panegyric . . .”’, at 
least he was also ‘‘ a man of the greatest natural abilities, 
cultivated in a degree worthy of such gifts’’; a man—be 
it said—capable of rising to heights beyond even the 
vision of a Melbourne or a Brougham. But, although a 
man may not be a Burke, he is not on that account to 
be disregarded as uninteresting or unworthy of study. 
Brougham was in many respects: the most remarkable 
man of his day, alike for his torrential oratory, power of 
invective, and boundless ambition. Dr. Aspinall, in his 
careful and very fully documented study of Brougham’s 
relations to that party in whose side he was more often 
than not a very sharp thorn, quotes Greville’s neat summing 
up of Brougham’s embittered and volcanic personality. 
“‘ Brougham,” wrote that collector of unconsidered trifies 
of gossip, ‘‘ is only a living and very remarkable instance 
of the inefficacy of the most splendid talents, unless they 
are accompanied with other qualities, which scarcely 
admit of definition, but which must serve the same purpose 
that ballast does for a ship.”’ ‘‘ Ballast ’’ was indeed the 
most conspicuous lack in Brougham’s otherwise superb 
political armoury. His oratory roused no mean judge, 
Disraeli, to almost exaggerated praise—‘‘ [Your] scathing 
voice, but a small lustre gone, passed like the lightning 
in that great assembly where Canning grew pale before 
your terrible denunciation, and where even Peel still 
remembers your awful reply.’’ He rendered great services 
both to his party and the State, and, like Burke, was a 
notable champion of unpopular causes. Popular educa- 
tion, legal reform, the abolition of slavery—one and all 
owed much to his persuasive eloquence and _ forceful 
advocacy. Yet he lacked principle and even, as Dr. 
Aspinall clearly shows, was prepared to sacrifice his royal 
client, Queen Charlotte, to the advancement of his own 
interests. But in private life he was another man, and it 
is pleasant to be able to record the sincere tribute of his 
Tory friend, Whitwell Elwin, to his capacity for friend- 
ship: ‘‘ Even his greatness was surpassed by his kindness. 
His warmth, tenderness, and constancy of friendship were 
wonderful.” 

Ian F. D. Morrow. 


OLD FIGHTS AND FIGHTERS.* 


The editor of this Great English Churchmen series 
is as frank as he is able. He thinks it is impossible to 
write impartial history unless the writer is content to be 
a bore. As Mr. Sidney Dark simply could not be a bore 
we must perforce have partial and frankly partisan history. 
Thomas Becket is to him “‘ a heroic figure whose life and 
death were of inestimable service to the Church which 
he loved and served, and the object of this book is to 
prove that this judgment squares with the facts and that 
no other judgment can be maintained if all the facts 
are considered.’”’ Becket was undoubtedly a great English 
churchman, greater, we feel, as a churchman than as a 
Christian. There was not a little in his fight for the 
Church that smacked of his love for a good fight rather 


* Great English Churchmen Series. Edited by Sidney 
Dark. ‘‘ St. Thomas of Canterbury.’”’ By Sidney Dark.— 
“Archbishop Laud.’ By A. S. Duncan-Jones.—‘* Thomas 
Arnold.”’ By R. J. Campbell. 6s. each. (Macmillan.) 
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than a fight for the good. It gave exercise for the pagan 
rather than the Christian side of the man, to “ his combative 
nature and litigious intellect,’’ to quote G. M. Trevelyan. 

Mr. Duncan-Jones’s study of Laud leaves one with 
the impression of a very industrious little man possessed 
of prodigious energy rather than of a great man dealing 
in a great way with vital issues. Probably the fault lay 
in ourselves and not in any sort of stars that we found 
this book dull reading—which it ought not to have been 
by the editor’s test. With Dr. Campbell’s interpretation 
of Thomas Arnold and his times we are on the threshold 
of our own day and dealing with one whom we can almost 
claim as a contemporary, so strong and varied has been 
the influence of Arnold of Rugby. However it be with 
the writing of history, it is clear we do not read history 
without prejudice ; but whatever be our particular preju- 
dice as we approach the volumes in this most useful series, 
certain it is that we shall thrill to the challenge of distant 
bugle calls, fight through the old fights and find old issues 
strangely near and close, and men who were little more 
than names of varying significance becoming wondrously 
alive and vital. Though such a series may not give us 
“ history,’”’ in the hands of the editor it ought to give us 
life. May we hope that in dealing with other great English 
* churchmen” the editor will see to it that reasonable 
emphasis falls on the last syllable. A man isso much more 
significant for any day than a mere churchman. 

ARTHUR HIRD, 


PORTRAITS AND PLACES. 


Through the mouth of one of her characters! Miss Bowen 
says, ‘I have often thought it would be interesting if the 
front of any house, but of an hotel especially, could be 
swung open on a hinge, like the front of a doll’s house. 
Imagine the hundreds of rooms, with all the people 
surprised doing appropriate things in appropriate atti- 
tudes,’’ etc. This in fact is what she has done, meta- 
phorically speaking, in this almost disturbingly realistic 
picture. With great delicacy and vigour, the little drama 
of the various groups of people, staying at a Swiss hotel, 
is enacted for the reader’s delectation. Miss Bowen has 
visited hotels to some purpose; one almost trembles to 
think of passing within range of her shrewd notice, so 
convincingly do her people come to life. They are all 
there, the delicate, wealthy ladies with their poorer relations 
for companions, the elderly spinsters, the tired clergyman, 
the young officer still without employment, the naturalist 
and the colonel, with their wives, and the rest. Whatever 
happens, whether it is a picnic, tennis, or merely a walk 
to the library, there is the sense of reality, with all the 
little foibles and eccentricities, but happily free from the 
carping maliciousness which could so easily have ruled 
out the charm. Nothing exciting happens, but the book 
compels by reason of its keenness of insight and delicacy of 
handling. 

In this posthumous novel? Mr. Benson has given the 
story of the house of Cressage, which forms a beautiful 
background with its charming natural setting, and its two 
sets of inhabitants. Refreshing in their different ways are 
Mr. and Mrs. Garnet, the former impossibly pompous and 
wordy, the latter full of simplicity and humility. Their 
son Walter had just taken a First in Greats, and after 
forming a sudden friendship with Helen Worsley, the 
solicitor’s daughter, had gone off for a year’s travel abroad. 
Six months later he was recalled on his 1acner’s death, to 
find the estate had been hopelessly mismanaged, and 
there was very little left. Whilst the Garnets were 
steadily coming down, the Worsleys were busv climbing 
up, and they at last decided to change houses. The whole 
story revolves round the friendship between Walter and 
Helen, and in this Mr. Benson triumphs, for Walter's 
strangely unresponsive nature, blindly groping for elusive 
beauty, is portrayed with masterly strokes. Strange to 


1 The Hotel.” By Elizabeth Bowen 7s. 6d. (Constable. ) 
“Cressage” By A.C. Benson. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


—* “ The Curse of the Reckaviles.” By Walter S. Masterman. 
3s. 6d. (Methuen.) 
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Bart., G.CB.DS.0. His Life & Diaries 
by Mayor-Gen. Srr C. E. CALLWELL, K.C.B. 


This is without question the most noteworthy book that has 
been published on the great personalities of the War. The 
revelations of what went on “ behind the scenes ”’ in the war 
period are more astounding than anything that has yet been 
disclosed. Medium 8vo. 8 half-tone plates to each volume. 
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LIFE, JOURNALISM AND 
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The life story of an influential and much travelled journalist, 
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in political circles and abounds in graphic sketches of celebrities. 
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Ready Sept. 15 


THE TOP DRAWER 
by ONE WHO WAS BORN IN IT 


‘‘If you are born in the top drawer there’s nothing higher than 
the summit of the chest of drawers, and that’s dedicated to 
Royalty.’’ It satires Society, its ways and scandals, and is 
packed with piquant anecdote and gossip. 7/6 net 


MARTIE & OTHERS IN 
RHODESIA 


by SHEILA MACDONALD 


A delightful book on Rhodesian life, brimful of humour, domestic 
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entertains from beginning to end. 8 half-tone plates. 6/- net 


New 7/6 Novels 


The Daily Mail says: “‘ A brilliant piece of characterisation.” 


LADY, WHAT OF LIFE? 
by LESLEY STORM 


A tense passionate story, revealing the souls of three women 
—one of them says: ‘“‘ What does it matter what we do? 
What shall we ever get out of life if we don’t snatch at what 
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THE JOY GIRL by MAY EDGINTON 
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say, and yet not strange, after such a prosaic friendship, 
Walter falls a victim, just as suddenly, to the charm of 
‘Clare, Helen’s younger sister, as he did to that of Helen. 
He marries Clare, and though Helen suffers it is not for 
long and she soon finds more suitable consolation. The 
story is in striking contrast to the fantasy of ‘“ Basil 
Netherby,’’ but is equally rich in the rare dignity and 
thoughtful charm which has always characterised this 
author’s work so abundantly. 

In ‘‘ The Curse of the Reckaviles’’? a centuries-old 
country mansion again forms the background, but for a 
very different order of things. The mystery surrounding 
the murder of Lord Reckavile at Reckavile Castle is 
exceptionally well planned. We cannot credit Fletcher 
(from Scotland Yard) with much gumption, he only manages 
to get turther in difficulty, but fortunately a higher and 
more experienced official, Sinclair, is also on the job. 
After all the possibilities have been opened up, the unravel- 
ling is not only highly dramatic but surprising. There are 
several side issues, but they all fall into line and take their 
share in the working out of a most satisfactory romance, 
whose people are never really in danger, in spite of all the 
complications. Both for the charming romance and the 
ingenious mystery it is a welcome book. 


THE MOTHERS.* 


This work, the first volume of which was noticed in 
the June number of THE Bookman, is now complete in 
three volumes of about eight hundred pages each. It isa 
fine sustained effort and not only took its author more than 
five years to write, but contains the results of a lifetime of 
research and analytical as well as constructive thought. 
It will be a long time before any permanent estimate of 
its place in literature can be formed ; for new truths have 
to be carefully examined, have to be related to the body of 
those already discovered before they can be accepted by the 
learned ; and they filter but slowly down to the levels of 
the common intelligence. It would be futile for anyone, 
unqualified by a scientific training, to pronounce on con- 
clusions which present controverted views of the origins 
of human society or, as Mr. Briffault would say, of the 
human mind, for our mind is three parts conventional 
taboos which have been handed down from the time when 
we ourselves were savages. But although the final judg- 
ment must rest with anthropologists, archeologists and 
the like, the significance which Mr. Briffault’s researches 
and conclusions have for every man and woman—more 
especially the latter—belongs not to the realm of the 
specialist, but to that of the ordinary person. 

“The Mothers” is the most detailed account of the 
origin and development of the taboos that constitute 
sexual morality which has as yet been compiled. It is a 
careful assembling of all the known and hitherto unknown 
evidence on the subject. As Mr. Briffault can read more 
than a dozen languages he has been able to go to the 
fountain head for his information. His evidence is not 
obtained at second-hand, by means of translations that are 
often misleading. We are therefore able to accept his 
statements, many if not all of which are subversive of 
much that we have hitherto taken for granted. 


“Sexual morality belongs to a different order of moral 
principles from utilitarian ethics. The latter, however their 
sanction may be conceived, refer to acts which cause injury 
and suffering to others. ... Sexual immorality may, and 
frequently does, involve the infliction of suffering; but the 
suffering so inflicted is largely the effect of the condemnation 
which attaches to the offence. Sexual morality lies outside the 
sphere of utilitarian and rationalistic sanctions.” 


In other words Mr. Briffault maintains that it belongs to 
the order of taboos, and also that those taboos have, in 
their primitive form, their roots in what is termed sex- 
antagonism. 


* “ The Mothers.”’ 
(Allen & Unwin.) 


By Robert Briffault. 


Vols. II and III. 


Much of the evidence goes to show that the functions 
and instincts of the sexes are profoundly different. Those 
of the male are directed to the maximum dissemination 
of the breed, and are never in abeyance, while in the female 
the instincts and functions are periodic. This rule holds 
throughout all uncultured human races. It follows then 
that restrictions have from the first been imposed on 
masculine instincts by the periodicity of female functions, 
and Mr. Briffault’s immense body of evidence proves that 
these restrictions are the origin of moral prohibitions. 

To the primitive taboos imposed by women, many others, 
due to the proprietary jealousy of man and the general 
fear of magic and witchcraft, have attached themselves. 
Bodily modesty for instance had its origin in the fear of 
the evil eye, and the first clothes were not fig leaves, or 
even the skins of beasts killed for food, but magic amulets. 
The taboos which imposed fasting, self-mutilation, absten- 
tion from washing, were intended to avert the envy of 
ghosts and gods. This gave rise to the Christian ideal of 
asceticism and the current standards of the Western world, 
standards entirely different from those of the early Greeks. 
These standards are in fact the outcome of the doctrines 
of certain Church Fathers who pronounced the extinction 
of the human race to be preferable to its propagation, and 
declared that every woman should be filled with shame at 
being a woman. 

Mr. Briffault attaches no validity to any values: 

‘‘Many appear to think that everything which is natural 
must therefore be good, that everything which is artificial must 
on that account be worthless. The most precious things in our 
human heritage are products of social evolution, and what is 
natural is for the most part bestial. Because a given sentiment 
has its roots in what appears to us absurd superstitions, it does 
not follow that it is destitute of value. Social life consists of 
two sets of facts: biological facts antecedent to tradition and 
culture, and products brought into being by social evolution 
and traditional heredity. We shall have learnt the most valu- 
able lesson which the study of social anthropology has to teach if 
we are able to distinguish what is primal and founded upon 
vital laws, from the unstable products of social tradition. The 
latter have modified the biological elements of human life to 
such a degree that these are often scarcely discernible under 
the rich superstructure. But they are the ultimate founda- 
tions. Social tradition may transform and adapt them to new 
purposes; but it cannot ignore or defy them. As often as it 
attempts to do so its efforts are fraught with failure and disaster.”’ 


Sex-antagonism which gave rise to the first taboos is still 
the most important factor in the complex problems of to- 
day ; but the solution of these problems cannot be achieved 
by man alone; it lies, according to our author, with the 
women. Hence the importance for them of understanding 
the underlying causes of that antagonism. Hence again 
the importance to them of making themselves familiar 
with what has been set forth in the pages of what is to me 
the most significant book I have read for many a long day. 


C. A. Dawson Scott. 


LADY OXFORD'S PULPIT.* 


At the outset of her latest book Lady Oxford alludes 
to the belief that the bulk of literary critics thought 
her Autobiography to be ‘“ vulgar, frivolous, and indis- 
creet.’’ As I was one of the few reviewers of that work 
who did not pronounce this sweeping and inaccurate 
condemnation, but, on the contrary, found the Auto- 
biography vivid, interesting, and rightly egotistical (as 
any autobiography worthy of the name must of necessity 
be), I may perhaps be permitted to repeat my opinion 
that Lady Oxford’s principal literary value lies in the 
direction of what may be termed the gossiping history of 
her period. Consequently in this new book I could have 
wished to see her still in the circles of Court and La Haute 
Politique mentally clothed with the picturesque habiliments 
of Grammont or Greville rather than the sombre attire of 
Miss Maud Royden. 

The title of ‘‘ Lay Sermons ’’ however need not be taken 
too seriously, for the author frequently launches forth into 


* “ Lay Sermons.” 


By Margot Asquith (The Countess of 
Oxford and Asquith). 


7s. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.) 
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topics not yet preached upon in pulpits; and there is at 
least one example of her Court Chronicle style in the 
inimitable picture of the lovely Hermione Duchess of 
Leinster, who, arriving late at a State Concert, had to 
curtsy eleven times in succession to the royal personages 
seated on the dais, the while Albani stood waiting to 
commence her song : 

“‘ All eyes were turned upon the Duchess as she swept into 
the great ball-room. She wore a dress of white satin, cut in 
the fashion of the day, which was called ‘ Princess.’ This was 
made in a single piece, from the sleeves off the shoulder to the 
hem of the skirt, and clung as closely to the figure as a riding- 
habit. . . . She wore no jewels on her neck, but heavy bands 
of diamonds encircled her hair, which was caught up behind in 
a Greek knot. After watching her bend her knees eleven times 
I came to the conclusion that curtsying is not always a sign of 
subservience, but in the Duchess of Leinster was a gesture of 
challenge. When that enthralling moment had passed the 
music and the company seemed to be a mere echo. . . . / After 
Queen Alexandra and the Grand Duchess Serge, Hermione 
Leinster was the most beautiful woman I had ever seen.”’ 


I would suggest to Lady Oxford that she should write a 
book on the Social and Court Life of the Times of Edward 
the Seventh—subjects left quite untouched, as far as their 
intimate and personal aspects are concerned, in the official 
life of that King by Sir Sidney Lee: for future generations 
such details will possess far more interest and value than 
records of public functions, interference in political affairs, 
and family matters. 

Lady Oxford, in her new book, is eminently sane when 
discussing Taste, Fame, Fashion, Human Nature, Character, 
Marriage, and other topics. She is often pungent, and has 
a fine sense of humour. She is critical of her own sex : 

““ When I say a woman is ‘ feminine,’ I mean she is spiteful 
and even merciless. . . . Women may be truthful in the sense 
that they will not lie, but they are hardly ever candid. Accuracy 


is unknown to them, and a clear statement of fact is almost 
impossible to get out of a woman.” 


Lady Oxford says what she most cares for are politics, 
““ They have absorbed me ever since I can remember, and 
achievement in the House of Commons would have been 
the height of my ambition. I can think of nothing that 
I would have cared more about than being able to argue 
and give effect to political ideals in speeches.’’ And if she 
had been a man, it is strange to hear she would have 
delighted most in fox-hunting and salmon fishing. Such 
soul-deadening and cruel pursuits in the guise of pleasure 
seem in complete antithesis to the writer’s wide-embracing 
humanity and sympathy for suffering in all other aspects 
of life. 


S. M. ELLIs. 


ECHOES.* 


The exhibition of parallel passages may be nothing more 
than a display of useless erudition. On the other hand 
it may solve some literary problems. Shakespeare was 
not only the greatest dramatist of his age, he was one 
of the most popular, and certainly the most strongly 
charactered. His power over words was so great that 
his phrases have gone winging through the centuries, and 
hoyer on our lips in almost daily quotation. 

This singular memorableness naturally affected his own 
generation, and there may be many “ echoes’ of Shake- 
speare’s lines to be heard in the plays of those who wrote 
with him or after him. To repeat for us a few echoes of 
two plays as an illustration is the first obvious purpose 
of Mr. Cowl’s pamphlet; but he has a second, practical 
purpose, namely, to see if the echoes reverberate back to 
Shakespeare himself, and give us the original sound of 
some confused passage. Here is an instance. In the 
famous scene at the ‘‘ Boar’s Head,” after the attempted 
robbery, Falstaff retorts on the Prince of Wales: ‘‘ Away 
you Starveling, you Elf-skin, you dried Neat’s tongue.” 

What is an “ Elf-skin’’ ? Hanmer proposed to read 
“eel-skin,’’ and his conjecture is proved sound when we 

* ““Some Echoes in Elizabethan Drama of Shakespeare’s 
‘King Henry IV.’’’ An Experiment in Textual Criticism. 
By R. P. Cowl. 2s. net. (Mathews & Marrot.) 
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find in a later play, N. Field’s “A 


Woman is a Weathercock,’’ this 
phrase: “that little old dried neat’s 
tongue, that eel-skin’’—an obvious 


echo. The process goes farther, for in 
Shakespeare himself there are echoes 
of his contemporaries. 

Students of the Elizabethan drama 
will find that Mr. Cowl has given a 
new interest to their reading. Know- 
ing their Shakespeare well, they can 
read other plays of the time with an 
ear specially alert to catch the flying 
echoes as they pass; and they may go 
down to posterity, like Theobald, on 
the strength of an inspired emenda- 
tion. 

A second pamphlet by Mr. Cowl 
applies the ‘‘echo’’ method to 
“ Pericles,’’ that standing puzzle. Here 
Mr. Cowl finds, not Shakespeare, but 
an “‘echoist.’” We shall not dispute 
his judgment—at least, not now. 

GEORGE SAMPSON, 


Hovel Wotes. 


THE SPANISH LADY. By Margaret L. Woods. 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


The lady who gives this story its name is the beautiful 
Condesa de Careno with whom Wellington is represented 
as being enamoured during his stay at Cadiz in 1813. The 
Duke, knowing nothing of the Condesa’s origin, had 
unwittingly caused many of her family to be tried for 
peculation. Foiled in her attempt to persuade him to 
rescind his order, the Condesa became the easy tool of 
her furious kinsmen and of a number of foreign spies in 
the pay of Napoleon. Her object was to entice the Duke 
to pay her a final visit of reconciliation and to betray him 
to a band of assassins. In a story of engrossing interest 
Mrs. Woods describes the failure of the plot through the 
fumbling intervention of an English subaltern, who had 
himself come under the spell of the Condesa, though he 
was really the loyal lover of Wellington’s rich and beautiful 
ward. Harry Beaumont’s intervention almost cost him 
his life, and his immediate reward was to be ordered to be 
court-martialled for disobeying the Commander-in-Chief. 
The plot is a slender one, but Mrs. Woods has managed 
it very adroitly. Many of the characters are necessarily 
shadowy, but she has achieved a clever study of Wellington 
himself. At the end, when the plot is clear even to the 
Duke’s incredible obstinacy, he puts shattered romance 
behind him and returns to “true soldiership.’’ Mrs. 
Woods, as one would expect, has avoided all the usual 
pitfalls awaiting the historical novelist. But in shunning 
the language of Wardour Street, she has sometimes broken 
Priscian’s head. A violently split infinitive on the first 
page is a rude shock, but even that does not prepare us 
for the blow of reading that Harry 
Beaumont remained in the gallery 
‘“ partly because he hoped to have a few 
more words with General Picton, for 
whom he had a boyish cult.” 


KITTY LESLIE AT THESEA. By C. A. 
Dawson Scott. 7s.6d. (Hutchinson.) 


A “light touch’”’ is enjoyable in a 
so-called holiday novel ; a “ light touch ”’ 
is necessary to such a chronicle as this, 
and Mrs. Dawson Scott possesses a dis- 
tinct talent for ‘‘ light ’’-touching. The 
Leslie family, excepting the husband- 


° hoto by Claud 
father, arrive at their cottage in Cornwall ak Lid. 


Miss Ethel Lina White, 
whose new nove’, “The Wish-Bone,” has just been this novel away when holidays are over, 


published by Messrs. Ward, Lock. 
Reviewed in last month's Bookmay, 


Miss R.C. Ashby. 


for the summer, as they have done in 
former years, and, as usual to the Leslie 
family, amusing and disconcerting and 
absorbing and surprising things begin 
to happen. The pretty eighteen-year- 
old daughter of the house is named 
Mabel; it is the mother who is Kitty, 
and behaves as such. Kitty is charm- 
ing, kind-hearted and resourceful, and 
she has need to be in the face of the 
paying (and other) guests who un- 
expectedly arrive, desiring house-room 
in the three-bedroomed cottage. There 
is a go-as-you-please, take-what-comes 
atmosphere over the whole sunny 
chronicle. Even Alice, the middle-aged 
maid, who cares for the whole Leslie 
family, leaves much to Providence and 
is justified. There is no need to put 


it will cheer and amuse at any time, 
and as a lesson in placidity under 
varied circumstances it has a distinct encouraging 
value. 


THE DEATH WATCH. By Michael Cape-Meadows. 7s. 6d. 
(Holden.) 

We have had a number of rural novels, in the last year or 
two, that have revelled in the darker side of village life : 
mud and blood and sex have been their constant theme. 
Neither does Mr. Cape-Meadows wear any rose-tinted 
spectacles. But we do not know any other rural novel in 
which this gloomy view is so wisely shown, or so construct- 
ively put forth. The Suffolk village whose inhabitants are 
the protagonists in this moving tale has a secret and corrupt 
life of its own. With this inherent animalism the rector— 
a most likeable idealist—tries to wrestle. But the thing is 
larger than he, and overcomes him ; yet on the last page we 
leave him still determined to combat it with all the spiritual 
resources at hiscommand. Only the delicacy of the author’s 
style, his sure country-sense, and the character of the rector 
of Stanbrook, relieve the horror of these pages. Mr. Cape- 
Meadows has gone to his task unflinchingly ; and in a like 
seriousness of purpose we would suggest that no student of 
rural life—whether clergyman, social worker, or arm-chair 
critic—can afford to miss this powerful tale. 


THE TALE OF ROWAN CHRISTIE. By R. C. Ashby. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Miss Ashby gives us here another story of dramatic 
happenings set amid the wild beauty of the Yorkshire 
moors. The story is told by Alec Rukin, moorland farmer 
and son of a moorland farmer, and, from the first words to 
the last, the motive of the story is Rowan Christie. Rowan, 
too, belonged to the moors, but the loveliness of her voice 
set her apart for a different destiny from that of the usual 
farmer’s daughter. The lovers in Miss Ashby’s previous 
novel, ‘‘ The Moorland Man,’’ found the influence of their 
native hills and dales playing its part in their romance ; 
so, too, does Alec Rukin feel that his 
adoration for Rowan is all part of the 
spell the moorland casts upon him. They 
marry, keeping the marriage secret 
because of a family feud, and within a 
few hours of their marriage the oppor- 
tunity Rowan has craved for comes, and 
she goes to London to become a singer. 
When, later, she begs Alec to have the 
marriage annulled, he does so, though he 
still loves her and in his heart believes 
she will return to the moors at last. 
She marries again, a wealthy man, and 
visits her old home, bringing her little 
girl—a strange, unlovable child. Even 
in the face of despair, Alec remains 
constant to her; she does not deserve 
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such fidelity, though Alec, telling the story, tries to 
justify and excuse her. Whether he is rewarded for his 
long patience is revealed only on the last page, at the 
conclusion of a story which breathes the spirit of the 
moors, with their rugged strength and desolate beauty. 


THE BLAZE. By Sophia Kossak. 7s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 


This is a work which can be recommended to the perusal 
of two very different classes—those who delight to hear 
of horrors almost unbelievable, and those who can admire 
a faithful record of them told by a spectator not only with- 
out the slightest trace of bitterness but with the most 
abundant charity of forgiveness. The story is that of the 
tremendous upheaval in Volhynia during the years 1917-19 
which was caused by the extension to Poland and the border 
lands of the Bolshevik propaganda for expropriating the 
landlords. Everyone knows how at the very moment 
in which they assumed power, Lenin and his party, who 
were deeply pledged to the policy of nationalising the land 
and a collectivist cultivation, were compelled to promul- 
gate a decree based entirely and completely on the theories 
of the Narodniki, who favoured a division of the land among 
peasant proprietors. The reason for this volte face was 
that the peasants had already murdered the landlords, 
divided the land, and looted the manor-houses and farms. 
In Russia proper the Bolsheviks managed to salvage out 
of the general destruction a fair proportion of the works 
of art contained in the big houses. But according to 
Madame Kossak they saved nothing in Volhynia. The 
Ruthenian peasants, under the triple instigation of the 
Communists, the Jews and their own women-folk, burnt 
and destroyed everything from costly furniture to stud- 
horses; while such landlords and landlords’ wives as 
they caught they tortured in the most fiendish fashion 
before butchering them. To read of these atrocities and 
of one particular pogrom against the Jews, the pogrom at 
Ploskirov, without a feeling of physical nausea, is almost 
impossible. And yet the author’s account is always 
decently veiled. 


THE VULTURE. By John Noy. 7s. 6d. (John Hamilton.) 


No doubt at some future time aircraft will achieve the 
marvels with which Mr. John Noy endows his wonderful 
““Vulture.”’ ‘‘ The Vulture’ can not only fly and float, 
but can be converted into a submarine, and its many 
devices amaze Dr. Neilson Rookwood who is kidnapped 
by Captain Bone and forced to become the medical officer 
on board “‘ the strangest, most wonderful but most terrible 
power of destruction ever used by the hand of man, and in 
the company of men who followed the calling, honoured 
only by time and romantic schoolboys, of piracy.”” Full 
of thrilling.adventures, the book contains some ingenious 
ideas, and Mr. Noy’s inventiveness never fails him. 


THE FEET OF DEATH, By Margaret Peterson. 6s. net. 
(Hutchinson.) 


This is an engaging mystery story written round a murder 
on a London staircase. More than one person in the house 
in Fetter Lane is suspected before the real criminal is 
traced, but the present reader had his suspicions early in 
the story. However that may be, the excitement is well 
sustained, and the love interest though secondary is neatly 
introduced. The story opens at one o'clock at night, 
when Jimmie Maxwell is disturbed by the sound of a pistol 
shot upstairs. On the landing outside Molly Arden’s door 
lies the crumpled-up body of a woman, who proves to be 
the wife of a morose journalist residing in the same build- 
ing. The victim when alive was ‘a little, twittering, 
foolish lady, who had left her youth behind her and 
endeavoured to replace it by paint and powder and strange 
clothes.’’ Molly confesses to the crime, but it is soon 
clear that she is trying to shield her artist brother. The 
help of a Chinese professor has to be enlisted before the 
real murderer is trapped, and the opportunity for a trip 


to the Chinese quarter of Limehouse is not overlooked by 


the author. 
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DARK ANN. By Marjorie Bowen. 7s. 6d. net. (Bodley 
Head.) 


Miss Marjorie Bowen’s skill as a writer of short stories 
of quality is shown to excellent advantage in the present 
collection. Her principal character may be a plain, 
dissatisfied spinster of thirty-seven, or a seemingly con- 
tented mother of three children, or a middle-aged woman 
who still hankers after a grande passion, or an unromantic 
looking lecturer on sanitation—no matter how unpromising 
the material, Miss Bowen always has something vivid or 
beautiful to disclose, and she holds us from the first para- 
graph. It is the austere, dryasdust lecturer on hygiene, 
a man with apparently not a single grain of romance in his 
composition, who unfolds the eerie episode of his dream 
love for ‘“‘ Dark Ann.”’ His tale begins with a visit to an 
old house in Derbyshire where he discovers “ a little box 
of blue velvet sewn with a very intricate design in seed 
pearl and embroidered in gold thread—‘ Made by mee, 
Darke Ann.’”’ Though she lived over two hundred years 
ago he falls in love with Ann, and only loses her when he 
forgets how to dream. 


ROMANTIC—I CALL IT. By Ethel Harriman. 7s. 6d. 
(Harrap.) 


“ Romantic—I Call It ” is a lively book, written in diary 
form. Miss Ethel Harriman makes her diarist, Mrs. 
Samuel Shimmyall (Essie) record a number of chapters in 
her life with such skill that the naive character of Essie 
is revealed with startling clarity. Essie is undoubtedly 
true to type. Noel Coward, in his preface to the book, 
says about Essie: “‘ Her naiveté (or is it calculated deter- 
mination ?), her moral courage (or is it immoral cowardice ?), 
her strength (or is it the most utter weakness ?), all combine 
to inspire in the hearts of those who meet her intense love 
(or is it blasting hate ?). I fear that these perplexing 
questions can find answers only in the mind of the reader. 
I personally love Essie, she is so encouraging, she grasps 
every conversational lapse firmly by the throat and shakes 
it into renewed life. Her energy is so vitalising as to be 
almost embarrassing... .’ But even as we laugh at 
Essie, we wince—which undoubtedly would stamp us as 
‘‘ old-fashioned ”’ by the ultra-modern set that Essie writes 
about. For, to us, beneath all the sparkle and gaiety and 
capital letters that Essie uses there is something cruel that 
prevents wholehearted laughter. 


THE EYE IN ATTENDANCE, [By Valentine Williams. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Almost the entire action of this unusual and very engaging 
mystery story takes place at Node House in the Isle of 
Wight, and the eye in attendance is that of the “ terrifying,” 
yet charming, Inspector Manderton of Scotland Yard. 
The opening scenes however are laid in London. Frankie 
Barleston, a young 
man about town, 
who rushed his 
charming wife Alix 
into a war wed- 
ding, has fallen, 
through gambling 
and drink, upon 
evil times, and is 
in debt to the tune 
of seven thousand 
pounds. Basil 
Stanismore, him- 
self unhappily 
married, offers to 
clear Frankie if he 
will leave the 
country, it being 
Basil’s only stipu- 
lation that he 
should be free to 
court Alix, with 


Hercules slaying six young foreigners 


From “ Cambridge Ancient History.” Vol. I of Plates (Cambridge University Press). 


whom he is passionately in love. Frankie agrees to 
these terms, but, contrary to his promise, visits his 
wife at Node House, where she is living with her 
friends, Lord and Lady Fubsy. Stanismore turns up 
at Node House at the same time, and _ further 
complications arise from Alix’s being found in a com- 
promising situation with her youngest and truest lover, 
Captain Ronald Dene. The same evening Stanismore’s 
murdered body is found upon the beach. There is an 
amusing interlude in which the local police superintendent 
attempts to grapple with the situation. Then Inspector 
Manderton arrives upon the scene, and the reader’s interest 
is kept tensely alert as suspicion falls in turn upon the 
various members of the house party. Finally, the crime 
is driven home to Frankie, who commits suicide, leaving 
Ronald in happy possession of Alix. A brief summary 
however does less than justice to the intricacy of Mr. 
Williams’s plot and to his skill in its unravelment. And 
the fascination of the story lies only partly in its thrills. 
The characterisation is uncommonly varied and strong, 
and the literary style is excellent. 


THE BOND WOMAN. By G. U. -Ellis. 7s. 6d. 
(Duckworth.) 


Mr. Ellis has given a keenly sympathetic study in Dr. 
Julian Ballantyne, whose three engagements are the main 
theme of the book. The sorrow of his mother’s death, 
added to lameness from war injuries, was largely responsible 
for the development of a natural tendency to indolence. 
From a surgeon with brilliant prospects he developed into 
a “ talented waster.” The first engagement quickly proved 
unsuitable, the third merely an interlude, the second was 
the most vital thing in his life. Into it is packed a generous 
blending of unconventionalism, tenderness, indecision and 
loyalty. Time and again the strength of Leo’s love for 
Julian was measured by sacrifice, and only in her supreme 
sacrifice did he succeed in finding himself. It is a vigorous, 
well told tale, with an underlying tenderness. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY, Edited by J. H. 
Bury, M.A., F.B.A., S. A. Cook, Litt.D., F. A. Adcock, M.A. 
First volume of plates. Prepared by C. T. Seltman, M.A. 
25s. (Cambridge University Press.) ' 

This collection of plates illustrates the first four volumes 
of the “ History”’ itself; but, though it is primarily 
designed to furnish such evidence for the ‘“‘ History” as 
can only be conveyed by pictorial representations, it has 
a significance of its own. Beside the record of the deeds 
and thoughts of the civilised world to the end of the sixth 
century B.c., it 
places the corre- 
sponding record of 
man’s art and 
craftsmanship 
from the drawings 
and carvings of 
the old stone age 
and the cultures 
of pre- Dynastic 
Egypt to the 
bronzes, statues 
and reliefs of the 
age of Pericles. 
The arduous task 
of collecting, pre- 
paring and arrang- 
ing the illustra- 
tions, which 
demands a 
technical expert- 
ness to which the 
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editors of the ‘‘ History’”’ lay no claim, has devolved 
on Mr. Seltman, of Queen’s College; while the com- 
mentaries on them have been written by such famous 
Oxford and Cambridge archeologists as Professor Mynes, 
Professor Peet, Professor Langdon, Dr. Campbell Thomp- 
son, Dr. Hall, Dr. D. G. Hogarth, Mr. A. J. B. Wace, Mr. 
Sidney Smith, Mr. Wade-Gery, Dr. Minns, and Professor 
Halliday. The result of this great collaboration is a work 
which will be found invaluable by the classical student 
and humanist and which even the general reader cannot 
afford to neglect. A pictorial survey so comprehensive of 
countries and periods has never before been brought 
within the compass of a single volume. 


JUDICIAL DRAMAS. By Horace Wyndham. 18s. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Of the dozen causes célébres which Mr. Wyndham dis- 
cusses, three—the stories of Queen Caroline and her courier 
Pergami, of Colonel Blood’s theft of the Crown Jewels, 
and of Governor Wall’s execution for a twenty-year-old 
crime—are it must be confessed rather hackneyed. Nor 
is the seventh Earl of Cardigan’s duel with Captain Harvey 
Tuckett an entirely forgotten tale. The remaining examples 
of scandals in high life which are here adduced will how- 
ever be less familiar to the general reader. Five of them 
are matrimonial cases, the leading figures in them includ- 
ing such famous persons as Admiral Coddrington, the second 
Lord Ellenborough, Viscount Palmerston (the Prime 
Minister), and the seventh Earl of Elgin (the antiquary 
from whom the British Museum purchased the Parthenon 
““marbles’’’). All eight cases are distinctly interesting 
and are retold with a very welcome vivacity. The most 
mysterious of them is that of Baron de Vidil, a French 
exile of the Orleanist faction, who it is alleged committed 
a murderous assault on his son near the Duc d’Aumale’s 
house at Twickenham in order to inherit the capital left 
by his widow. 


EMERSON: “ON FRIENDSHIP.” SWIFT’S 
“THOUGHTS ON MODERN CIVILISATION.” 
EPICTETUS: “ THE ENCHIRIDION OR MANUAL.”’ 
The People’s Classics. 2d.each. (Daniel.) 


These are the first three in a series of booklets the purpose 
of which is to offer “‘ the quintessence of the world’s wisdom” 
in cheap and handy form. The series makes an excellent 
beginning with one of Emerson’s famous essays, Swift’s 
reflections on civilisation from ‘‘ Gulliver”’ (and they are 
as up-to-date now as they were when he wrote them) and 
the ‘‘ Manual” of Epictetus; they are attractively pro- 
duced and each has a short but adequate introduction. 


SOME PEOPLE. By Harold Nicolson. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


This is a most diverting book, and it is one which is 
clearly an example of that blessed axiom: that we others 
enjoy those books which the author has enjoyed to write. 
It so happens that Mr. Nicolson’s lot has been cast in 
diplomatic circles; but if he had remained all his life in, 
say, Bloomsbury it is more than probable that his reminis- 
cences would have charmed us. He looks at the world, 
including himself, in a most detached manner. Playfully 
he pokes his shafts between the chinks in the armour. 
And now that an appreciative Foreign Office has dispatched 
him to Teheran may we not hope that he will in due course 
take up the mantle of Morier ? In the present volume it 
is hard to say which of the sketches is most delightful. 
“ Arketall”’ is already a classic picture. ‘‘ Professor 
Malone” is a gem of tragi-comedy ; the original is surely 
an erudite and cosmopolitan gentleman whose name is 
now not heard as often as it used to be. He has faded 
out, while still alive; but in Mr. Nicolson’s pages he is as 
tremendous as he used to think he was. There is one 
surprising slip—the name of Count Apponyi is on more 
than one occasion spelled Appony. Throughout the book, 
which can be read in an evening and will be enjoyed for 
a much longer time, we meet personages who figure under 
their own names, such as Lord Curzon, walking ‘‘ majesti- 
cally, as if he were carrying his own howdah,” or the 
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Bishop of Norwich who, as Master of Wellington, taught 
our author that life is more than scholarship and literature 
more than books. We also meet many who have come 
into contact with Mr. Nicolson and who—though not 
because they are held up to mockery, at least not more 
than they deserve—have been supplied with other names. 
We flit from Bulgaria to Spain and from Paris to Persia. 
It is an exhilarating experience. 


PLAYS AND MASQUES AT COURT DURING THE 
REIGNS OF ELIZABETH, JAMES AND CHARLES. 
By Mary Susan Steele, Ph.D. 18s. net. (Oxford University 
Press.) 


This is one of the Cornell Studies in English, and it may 
be called at once an invaluable book of reference for the 
student of literature. Fleay’s pioneer work in_ his 
“Chronicle of the English Stage’’ was marred by in- 
accuracy ; moreover his book is not now easily obtain- 
able. The present volume is prepared and produced in such 
a way as to make it useful even to those who are un- 
accustomed to handling ‘“‘ original sources’”’ in literary 
history. Taken not merely as a source book, but as a 
chronological record of State performances in the cradle- 
time of drama, it makes a fascinating story, building up 
gradually for the reader a more complete view of living 
drama than he is ever likely"to get from descriptive text- 
books. 


THE NATURE OF MAN. By George A. Dorsey. 
(Harper.) 


3s. 6d. 


Having undertaken to deal with so vast a subject as 
the nature of ‘man in a hundred pages, it is not surprising 
that Mr. Dorsey chose a telegraphic style, which at least 
has the advantage of expressing much in a few words. 
The book is less an introduction to the study of Man 
than a résumé of ‘the conclusions at which modern science 
has arrived. It will enable readers to retail with an air 
of wisdom the latest received views on man’s visceral, 
genetic, somatic, social and cultural behaviour (to accept 
the author’s own labels), but novices who do not wish to 
have their statements questioned will adopt a less dog- 
matic manner than Mr. Dorsey’s. To the convinced 
materialist, his acceptance of the materialist conception 
of the universe will be received as a foregone conclusion, 
but even in a work so small it would perhaps have been 
advisable to have given a little more consideration to the 
claims of those who do not so readily dismiss a so-called 
supernatural element in the conduct of the universe. 


SIR RICHARD MUIR. A Memoir of a Public Prosecutor. 
Written by Sydney Theodore Felstead and edited by 
Lady Muir. 18s. (Bodley Head.) 


This book has a double interest. It is the biography 
of a famous lawyer, compiled and reconstructed from his 
own papers, but also the inner history of the more famous 
criminal trials which crowd the past thirty years. Despite 
an often involved and careless style, Mr. Felstead deserves 
praise for his industry, judgment and sustained narrative. 
We see the formidable Prosecutor very much alive in 
these pages, hounding, hanging and toiling in the interests 
of justice, a remorseless and almost superhuman figure, 
crowding methodically into sixty-six years incredible 
industry and triumphs at the Old Bailey. Then our 
sympathies are won for the hidden humanity of Sir Richard 
Muir, his sturdy character, his sense of fairness, his private 
griefs, a relentless Scot who rises by his own efforts to out- 
standing eminence at the Criminal Bar. More honours 
than riches was the reward for weeks of prolonged effort 
and research. Only in the closing years of Sir Richard 
Muir’s life were guineas a-plenty marked on his briefs. 
But his ideal was service. He warred on professional 
forgers and blackmailers. But he was capable of 
the arts of defence too, as his successful fight against 
Eddie Guerin’s extradition to Devil’s Island proved. 
Through a conscientious sympathy, he worked fourteen 
months on the latter case for fifteen guineas. At the close 
Muir, although touched at the relief in Guerin’s face, 


‘Scott is the best type of amateur essayist. 


refused his proffered hand and walked coolly out in silence- 
A masterpiece of legal method is Muir’s own digest of the 
Crippen case, given in full, one of the most grim and fear- 
some chapters in the whole eighteen. Still from the 
Chamber of Horrors to the Rogues’ Gallery is but a short 
walk with Mr. Felstead. Horatio Bottomley or Trebitsch 
Lincoln? A Soho murder or a bank crash? There is 
ample choice here and twenty-five excellent illustrations. 


THE SILVER SHIP: ESSAYS AND SKETCHES. By Sir 
S. H. Scott. 3s. 6d. (Philip Allan.) 

The amateur has certain advantages in most depart- 
ments of life. Those readers, for example, who are in the 
habit of listening to sermons will probably agree that a 
lay preacher is not seldom more interesting, if less brilliant, 
than the ordained clergyman or minister. The professional 
preacher is apt to become stereotyped and conventional, 
and to draw too much of his inspiration from books. The 
layman, however, when put into the pulpit, must necessarily 
strike out a line of his own. No theological college has set 
its hall-mark upon him, and his utterance not only has the 
virtue of the unexpected, but often reflects a more intimate 
contact with the realities of life than is possible to the 
cleric who spends much of his time in the study. It is the 
same with writers. The professional essayist may give 
us a more highly finished article than the amateur, and 
his merely literary range may be far greater. But the 
amateur has at his best a spontaneity which the pro- 
fessional is always in danger of losing. Sir Samuel 
He de- 
scribes his book as ‘‘a medley of thoughts and impres- 
sions jotted down at random, the sport of an idle hour ; 
small game indeed, perhaps hardly worth the candle.”’ 
Small game these little sketches of the author’s native 
Westmorland, these brief appreciations of lost friends, 
these stray reflections on modern morals and manners, and 
these tiny excursions into the by-ways of bookland, 
certainly are. But they have a very light and engaging 
charm. If Sir Samuel has nothing strikingly fresh to 
say, his neat turns of humour always prevent him from 
lapsing into the commonplace; and to read these essays 
—obviously written in the first place to please the author 
himself—is, as it were, to enjoy around his own fireside the 
free and unselfconscious talk of one who has many interests 
in life, and has learned through varied experience the 
secrets of contentment and charity. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE GREEK OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Dr. H. St. J. Thackeray. Arthur Davis Memorial 
Lecture. 2s. (Allen & Unwin.) 

The oldest translation of the Hebrew Bible, commonly 
called the Septuagint, has been the subject of legends long 
since discredited, but its study has hardly attracted as 
much attention from textual critics as it deserves. Thus 
Dr. Thackeray’s learned discourse, following as it does his 
Schweich lectures, will have done excellent service if it 
directs the labours of Old Testament scholars to this fruitful 
field. Dr. Thackeray enters concisely into the history of 
the version. In agreement with the;general consensus of 
opinion, and piquantly enough in opposition to the views 
of his chairman, Dr. Gaster, he upholds its Egyptian 
origin. The oldest section, the Law, was produced in the 
beginning of the third century before the Christian era, the 
Prophets in the second century, and the Sacred Writings 
were the work of less responsible translators somewhat 
later. The lecturer proves ingeniously that they worked 
from a Hebrew manuscript and not, as some have sug- 
gested, from text transliterated into Greek characters. 
The supreme value of the Septuagint is of course the fact 
that it antedates by a thousand years the oldest existing 
Hebrew MSS., and gives materials for reconstructing a text 
anterior to the Masoretic. It is interesting to observe how 
the translators have avoided or softened down anthropo- 
morphisms or phrases derogatory to the Deity. The 
lecture is as lucid as it is profound, and we could wish that 
the author would expand his studies and give the results 
to the world. 
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THE VERDICT OF BRIDLEGOOSE. By Llewelyn Powys. 
gs. (Jonathan Cape.) 

In his newest book Mr. Powys has woven a gleaming 
though rather flimsy stuff out of his casual adventures 
in America, with friends, strangers and acquaintances. 
Certainly the stuff is not stout enough to warrant his 
publisher’s contention that herein he ‘‘ puts on the mantle 
of that plain-spoken and humorous creation of Rabelais, 
Judge Bridlegoose, in order to deliver himself of his 
verdict on the United States and the American people.” 
Mr. Powys will make no enemies by this book; it is too 
pleasantly uncritical. But if good writing gives you 
pleasure, however adventitious the subject-matter; if 
intimate vignettes and delicate thumb-nail portraits can 
give a sufficient start to your imagination ; if your interest 
is in Americans rather than in America—then you will 
surely enjoy ‘‘ The Verdict of Bridlegoose.’’ Bridlegoose’s 
simplicity is here, his justice, and his wit, but one looks 
in vain for any revealing depth. The book is a record of 
the time he spent in the States, with his brother John 
Cowper Powys, travelling east and travelling west, meeting 
well-known men and well known women ; in a chatty way 
it is interesting enough ; it is shot through with sensitive 
appreciations and living colours; but it leaves one with 
the uncomfortable fear that Mr. Powys may content 
himself with writing merely for writing’s sake. His earlier 
books had argued higher things. 


THE NATIONAL HISTORY OF FRANCE: 
EARLIEST TIMES. By Fr. Funck-Brentano. 
(Heinemann.) 

This most entertaining and informative volume traces 
the development of the French nation from the prehistoric 
period, when the climate was hot and damp, the vegeta- 
tion tropical and the forests huge and dense, through the 
Celtic and Roman epochs to the rule of the Merovingians 
and Carlovingians. The principal aim of the author is 
obviously to show how the glory of the Gauls was brought 
low by the evil genius of the Romans for whom he has no 
good word. Julius Cesar is contrasted much to his dis- 
advantage with Vercingetorix. Czsar was ‘‘ no doubt 
endowed with a rare intelligence, as bright, nay brighter, 
than the sun: but a man devoid of honour cannot be a 
great man. Nobody can refuse this title to Vercingetorix ; 
the verdict of history is bound to refuse it to Julius Cesar.” 
We are shown in the grottoes of Périgord relics of those 
inhabitants of France who “ twenty or thirty thousand years 
before our era gave birth to far the most ancient civilisa- 
tion that the world has ever known.’ The Gauls are 
portrayed as foster-mothers of Roman civilisation, crushed 
under the heels of a conqueror who left them a legacy of 
centuries of ruination and barbarism. The Merovingians 
who followed earn an even less enviable reputation. The 
author may not be free from the vice of colouring his 
statements a little highly, but he has the novelist’s gift 
of making his material so palatable that even when we 
disagree with his conclusions we read on in sheer delight 
for the sake of the story he is telling. 


WHO’S WHO IN BURNS. 
(Stirling: Mackay.) 

Of all people, Dr. Ross, the great authority on Burns, 
was “the man to undertake this labour of love, and he has 
made it a very fascinating volume. There are over six 
hundred references and cross references here, and all 
admirers and students of the poet will rejoice to possess 
the neat red covered volume. It is all very romantic. 
Opening the book at random one finds “‘ Miller, Miss Janet,” 
daughter of Patrick Miller, of Dalswinton, said to have 
been the heroine of the song, ‘‘ Wilt thou be my Dearie ?”’ 
And again—‘‘ Cauvin, Louis,’’ a teacher of the French 
language in Edinburgh. ‘‘ Cauvin agreed to receive Burns 
at nine o’clock in the evening for three months, while Burns 
remained in Edinburgh, the master in the end expressing 
his conviction that no ordinary pupil could have made 
equal advancement in three years.’’ So on it goes, and 


THE 
12s. 6d. 


By J. D. Ross, LL.D. Ios. 6d. 


the whole thing is so live and so interesting that the veriest 
novice in Burns-lore may read it with true enjoyment. 
Most clearly arranged. 


Ready September goth 


W. J. LOCKE'S 


NEW NOVEL 


The Kingdom 
of Theophilus 


7s. 6d. net 
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[™ PORTANT Swiss firm of publishers 

with connection trade and private on 
commission would undertake distribu- 
tion of editions throughout Switzerland. 


Apply— 


No. W6173X, Publicitas, 


GENEVA. 


ALBUM OF THE OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE 
VINE-DRESSERS’ FETE, VEVEY (Switzerland), 1927. 
Wording in French, English and German. 

LBUM of 50 pages illustrated in heliogravure. Price Swiss 


Francs 3-50, postage extra. ‘‘ Société Anonyme d’Editions 
Artistiques,” 2, Rue du Rhéne, Geneva (Switzerland). 


(Rebate to Booksellers 30%.) 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and 

carefully typewritten. 1/= per 1,000 words. 

Highest testimonials._Miss BEAUMONT, 101, 
Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon Park, S.W.19. 


DONALD McDONALD, 16, COWLEY ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.9. Expert Literary Typewrit- 
ing—1/= per 1,000 words, carbon 3d. Revision— 
1/6 per 1,000 words. Revision and Typewriting 
(including carbon copy)—2/6 per 1,000 words. 


BIRCHGROVE 


One of the beauty spots cf Sussex and rich in varied charm; 
lakes surrounded by wooded hills; walks through forests and 
over open heath; delightful distant views. Anyone wishing 
for a restful holiday and comfort should write for terms 
to Miss ALLISON, Elm Cottage, Birchgrove, near Horsted 
Keynes, Sussex. 
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SEAMARKS AND LANDMARKS. Leaves from the Log 
of Surgeon Captain O. W. Andrews, C.B.E., R.N. 18s. 
(Ernest Benn.) 

This is a book to make many a naval officer reminiscent 
and to set the blood of any lad a-tingling for the sea. 
Peace-time wanderings with the navy all over the world 
and war-time adventures, notably during the Gallipoli 
campaign, are here recounted by a kindly, keen-eyed 
observer. The book is full of good stories. The 
chapters on the Dardanelles throw an_ intimate 
sidelight on the campaign. Grim as the struggle was, 
humour would keep breaking through. The Russian 
cruiser Askold, with its five equally distant funnels, was 
known to our sailors as “ the packet of woodbines,”’ and 
to the French as “le pipean de Pan.” 
Captain Andrews tells the deathless 
story of the destruction of E15, but he 
makes a curious mistake. Her captain, 
who was killed, was not Lieutenant- 
Commander Charles G. Brodie, but his 
gallant brother, T. S. Brodie. 


THE REVEREND RICHARD BAXTER 
UNDER THE CROSS (1662-1691). 
By Frederick J. Powicke. 15S. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 

Dr. Powicke is one of those scholars 

—of whom in recent years the Free 
Churches of England have produced 
their share—who appear to have been 
led to a special line of research because 
of the connection of their subject with reeman, 
their own denomination or calling. Dr. 
John Brown, of Bedford, for forty 
years Congregational minister of the 
historic Bunyan Church in that town, published in 1885 a 
Life of Bunyan which is unlikely to be superseded. The 
Rev. F. J. Powicke, in the present volume, completes a 
study of Richard Baxter which should be the standard work 
on its subject for many years to come. Dr. Powicke’s 

method is through detail to the gradual filling in of a 

picture of the man. His quotations are quietly insistent. 

The book is in no sense an impressionist piece of work. 

The outlines are solid and unequivocal. The facts are 

fully vouched for either from their original source in the 

“ Reliquie Baxteriane’’ or from Sylvester or Calamy. 

The volume opens with the passing into law of the Act of 

Uniformity in August, 1662. By this Act Baxter and 

some two thousand clergymen who held his views were 

“silenced and cast out’’ by the Church. This silencing 

was Baxter’s cross, for he was one of the most commanding 
preachers of his time. His subsequent life at Moorfields 

(then almost country), at Acton, at Totteridge, the Indul- 

gence granted in 1672, his trial and imprisonment for 
seventeen months, his hours of writing and the amazing 
output of these hours—all these have their due place in the 
narrative. An attractive pen-portrait is given of Mrs. 

Baxter, who for the nineteen years of their married life 

was her husband‘s constant companion. A number of 

useful appendices, dealing with points of detail, are a 


further indication of the thoroughness of Dr. Powicke’s 
method. 


SELECTED AND LATER POEMS OF WINIFRED 
LUCAS (Mrs. Louis le Bailly). 6s. net. (Bodley Head.) 


Having made a selection from her published work, 
Mrs. Le Bailly has added several new poems and published 
the whole in one volume. It is a most attractive collection. 
A beautiful tribute to Alice Meynell begins : 


“Oh, for a pen inspired, indelible ! 
The time is short to praise her. Moments fly 
Betwixt our death, and hers, who cannot die. . . .”’ 


The poems are mostly brief, but each is vivid, a perfect 
little cameo. The following is called ‘‘ A Fancy ”’: 


““ As Indian women pause before they go 
To bathe, and, dallying at the water’s rim, 


whose new book, “‘See England First,” has just 
been published by the Richards Press. 


Asoka blossoms on its surface throw,— 

Orange and red, from dusky hands and slim ; 
So, pausing, do I deck with thoughts of thee 
The face of every joy that comes to me.” 


It is a book containing many delightful lyrics, a book of 
distinction, and of charm. 


Books of the Month. 


From July I5th to August I5th. 
This list does not include books noticed in this Number. 


“ The publication of the whole of Blake’s written work 
in a single volume,”’ says Mr. Geoffrey 
Keynes, in the preface to his edition 
of the POETRY AND PROSE OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE (12s. 6d.; Nonesuch 
Press), ‘“‘is of itself sufficient monu- 
ment to his memory as poet, mystic, 
and philosopher.’ This is a well and 
closely printed volume, running to 
over eleven hundred pages, carefully 
but reticently edited and unencumbered 
with foot-notes. The prophetic or 
symbolical poems, omitted from most 
editions, are all here, and though the 
general reader may pass them by in 
despair they are indispensable to the 
student. They have been called ob- 
scure and incomprehensible, but some 
of the loveliest things Blake ever wrote 
are in ‘“‘ The Book of Thel’”’; magical 
lines and passages of sudden beauty 
break through the cloudy darkness of 
the others, and scattered through them are such lyrics as 
And did those feet in ancient time’; and 
“thou art still 
The Son of Morn in weary Night’s decline, 
The lost Traveller’s Dream under the Hill.” 

The prose includes Blake’s letters, his descriptive cata- 
logues, miscellaneous writings and annotations to various 
books—his notes on Reynolds, Swedenborg and Words- 
worth are particularly interesting. This complete edition 
in handy form is a boon for which all lovers of Blake will 
be grateful to Mr. Keynes and the Nonesuch Press. 


One of the most beautiful of the various centenary 
reissues of the works of William Blake is a facsimile 
reproduction in full colour of THE MARRIAGE OF 
HEAVEN AND HELL (21s.; Dent), in which he embodied 
in darkly imaginative words and pictures his mystical 
philosophy of good and evil. A long note at the end by 
Mr. Max Plowman explains the purpose and helps the 
reader to an understanding of the symbolism of this book 
of strange wisdom, the reproduction of which, made under 
the personal superintendence of the late Mr. H. J. Dent, 
is a triumph of fine craftmanship. 


Mr. S. P. B. 
Mais, 


There is enchantment in the very name of York. Those 
who know the place have no need of further proof, but for 
those who do not, a remedy is to be found in EVERY- 
MAN’S YORK, by Charles R. Swift (3s. 6d.; Robert 
Scott). Practically every page is dotted with alluring 
little glimpses of old-world houses, quaint signs, customs, 
etc., as well as many full-page drawings of the city’s unique 
possessions. The text adapts itself in happy manner, and 
an appreciative foreword is contributed by Sir Josiah 
Stamp, G.B.E., D.Sc., F.S.S. 


A FIDDLE FOR EIGHTEEN-PENCE, by Sybil Ryall 
(7s. 6d.; Hodder & Stoughton), is a lively story of 
the adventures of two girls in Paris, Orleans, and here 
and there about France in a second-hand and unreliable 
motor-car. Nita Linton, private secretary to Mr. Simpson, 
of the old-established London firm of Simpson and Pratt, 
makes a serious mistake in sending out an order and, 
smarting under reproof, insists on resigning while she 
takes a long holiday in France, where she will, incidentally, 
see the customer to whom the order was sent and explain 
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matters. With her sedater, more timorous friend, Mattie 
Bird, who has a private income, she goes off, in spite of 
opposition, and having purchased a car in Paris, takes the 
road and carries herself, Mattie and the reader on as rash 
and chequered and amusing an excursion as ever happened 
in fiction, a charming touch of romance coming into it 
with the helpful, mysterious M. Castenet. The characters 
are vividly alive, and the freshness and humour of it all 
are delightfully entertaining. 


RINGING SANDS, by Ottwell Binns (7s. 6d.; Ward, 
Lock), plunges the reader right into the midst of a Moslem 
intrigue, on the Indian border. From mystery to mystery 
and thrill to thrill the story proceeds with unflagging zest, 
and unravels by degrees the puzzling part played by the 
clever and attractive woman Narani. It has all the 
ingredients for keen enjoyment. 


The theme of THE MAN CALLED ROBINSON, by Cicely 
Mayne (7s. 6d.; Selwyn & Blount), is that of a man who 
was arrested for the murder of his wife, and later 
acquitted for lack of sufficient evidence. The reader is 
placed in full possession of the facts in order to understand 
more fully the mental anguish and torture he created 
for himself. Up to this point the story pleases, but 
Stephen’s manner of working out his own salvation, though 
good in theory, is in actual practice too lacking in restraint 
to carry any weight of conviction. A good pruning of the 
sentiment and little more vigorous treatment, would have 
greatly strengthened the interest. 


WHIMSICAL STORIES TO TELL, by Helen Williams 
(3s. 6d.; Harrap), is a collection of thirty-four stories, as 
delightfully freakish and unexpected as a child could wish. 
All manner of quaint things happen in this land of blue 
babies, gentlemen with horns, etc., and nobody is immune 
from the capricious touch of the fairies. 


In DAUBENYS OF THE FOREST, by Agnes Furguson 
(7s. 6d.; Alston Rivers), Old Daubeny, the Tolstoyite, 
with his eccentricities and his extremely literal Christianity, 
together with his satellites, had taken Forest Holdings 
in an attempt to set mankind an example. The effect 
of this lifeon the younger Daubenys, their excursions 
into the outer world, and their various romances are 
sympathetically worked out in this pleasing story. Norah 
in particular arrests the reader’s interest and carries it 
right through her somewhat unusual courtship. The 
scene alternates between the forest and some far from 
placid voyages. 


Wide sweeps of billowing downs, the sweet scent of 
blossom and the blur of golden corn are never quite out 
of sight in Upton Gray’s HEARTSEASE COUNTRY 
(7s. 6d.; Hodder & Stoughton) and its refreshing story 
of Anne Herriot. She was adored by her father, and 
chosen by Sir George Sharrard, of Harley Street, as an 
ideal wife for his son James, but it remained for the young 
couple, under such circumstances, to discover the real 
state of their feelings for each other. This was only done, 
and Sir George’s bequest gained, by means of subterfuges, 
chiefly on the part of David Herriot, who went to very 
considerable lengths, to the reader’s enjoyment, but the 
corsternation of Anne and James. They are literally 
thrown into each other’s arms, by his apparently tight- 
fisted and merciless tactics. There is something very 
winsome about Anne, who has come down from a triumphal 
progress at Oxford to enter wholeheartedly into her father’s 
schemes for the bettering of their inheritance. 


ART 
CayME Press.—Eighty-eight Cartoons. Powys Evans. 
Preface by Richard Sickert, A.R.A. I5s. 
CriTIENS (Malta).—Malta: The Colour and Life of Malta 
from Original Paintings. Chev. Edward Carnassa 


Dingli. 16s. post free. 

Hopper & StouGcHton.—What Art Is. Oliver W. F. 
Lodge. 2s. 

METHUEN.—From Landscape to Studio. Reginald Belfield. 
6d. 


ALWAYS it is 
the master touch 
that lifts every- 
day things above 
the commonplace 


*~PERFECTOS’ 
No. 2 


Virginia Cigarettes 


10 for 102° 50 for 4] 3 
20 for 1/9 100 for 8/- 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM, 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
P.P.212 


unknown, as 2 romantic alluring heroine. 


” CECIL 
ROBERTS 


Author of Sails of 
Sunset” Scissors 


‘Little MrxManington 
etc. 7/6 net. 


it come to that? Was that at the bottom 
of his enlistment in this strange enter- 
prise? No, he told himself. She was 
a creature all men must notice, with 
her dark beauty, her beautiful, 
lithe youth, all the softness 
of Southern places in 
her voice and eyes. 
H&S, No normal man 
could ignore 
her ” 
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CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 
BrRENTANOS.—Letters of a Self-made Diplomat to his 
President. Will Rogers. 
C. W. DanieLt.—Some Goddesses of the Pen. Patrick 
Braybrooke. Illustrated with portraits. 7s. 6d. 
Loncmans.—Critiques. Augustus Ralli. os. 6d. 
METHUEN.—Byways Among English Books. Cyril Daven- 


port. 7s. 6d. 

Nash & Grayson.—The Literary Discipline, John Er- 
skine. 6s. 

PutnamMs.—Harmony Between Labor and Capital. Oscar 
Newfang. 


FICTION 
Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise stated. 

ARROWSMITH.—The Haunted House. Hilaire Belloc. 
Twenty-five drawings by G. K. Chesterton. 

BRENTANOS.—I’ll Have a Fine Funeral. Pierre La Maziére. 

CassELLs.—Interference. Roland Pertwee.—Love in Green- 
wich Village. Floyd Dell. 

D1amMonpD Press.—The Moles of Death. John Delleridge. 

HeEFFER.—The Persistent Heritage. E. Tait-Reid. 

Hopper & StouGHton.—Sir Percy Hits Back. Baroness 
Orcezy.—Millicent Dorrington. Richmal Crompton.— 
Captain Cavalier. Jackson Gregory.—The Women in 
the Case. Louis Tracy.—Under the Rainbow Sky. 
Alice Ross Colver.—The Forsaken Way. Mary Cle- 
land.—Tish Plays the Game. Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
—Anne Belinda. Patricia Wentworth.—The Squeaker. 
Edgar Wallace.—The Joyous Conspirator. George 
Gibbs.—The Whispering Outlaw. George Owen Baxter. 
—The Good-Natured Lady. J. E. Buckrose.—Sting- 
ing Nettles. G. I. Witham.—Broken Waters. A. L. 
Packard. 

Hvutcuinson.—Rivalry. Sarah Warder MacConnell.—Mr. 
Churchwarden and Lady. Margaret Baillie Saunders.— 
Idle Island. Ethel Hueston.—The Crimson Ramblers. 
Oliver Sandys.—West of the Moon. Anne Roberson 
Burr.—Grape Fruit. Shirley Cooke.—Grey Phan- 
tom’s Triumph. Herman Landon.—The Golden Phea- 
sant Mystery. Maurice Worth.—Fame and Shame. 
Winifred Graham.—Mossoo. M. E. Francis.—The 
Beauty Market. E. W. Savi.—Desert Flute. David 
Calder Wilson.—The Horseman of Death. Anthony 
Wynne. 

Joun Lane.—The Courteous Revelation. Dudley Carew. 
—Sylvia of the Minute. Helen R. Martin. 

METHUEN.—A Flash of Lightning. Sir John Adye.— 
Bonaventure. H. C. Bailey. 

NasH & Grayson.—Confession. R. F. Foster.—High 
Winds. Arthur Train.—Dear Old Templeton. Alice 
Brown.—Philopena. Henry Kitchell Webster. 

Cecil PatmMeR.—Horace the Hero. Walter A. Briscoe. 
3s. 6d. 

STANLEY Paut.—The Revenge of Fantoémas. Marcel 
Allain. 

Quota Press, Wife. C. H. Isles. 

STocKWELL.—Fires of Isis. Alexander de Comeau.— 
From Bush to Mayfair. John B. Primmer. 

Warp, Lock—The Gates of Happiness. Effie A. Row- 
lands.—A Cloudy Mirror. Adrian Heard. 

FRENCH LITERATURE 

LIBRAIRIE ANCIENNE HoNnorRE CHAMPION.—Mémoires et 
Aventures d’un Homme de Qualité. Mysie E. I. 
Robertson.—Une Anglaise Intellectuelle en, France: 
Miss Mary Clarke. Marion Elmina Smith.—Etude Sur 


Fenimore Cooper et Son Influence en France. Mar- 
garet Murray Gibb. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 

ALLEN & Unwin.—Thomas Paine: Prophet and Martyr 
of Democracy. Mary Agnes Best. 16s. 

THORNTON BUTTERWORTH.—History as a Science. Mohini 
Mohan Chatterji, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

ConsTABLE.—Sir Charles Sedley, 1639 to 1701. Study 
in Life and Literature of the Restoration. V. de 
Sola Pinto. 21s.—Journal of Katherine Mansfield. 
Edited by J. Middleton Murry. 


METHUEN.—A Wayfarer on the Seine. E. I. Robson. 
CreciL PALMER.—The Buccaneers. Professor A. H. Cooper- 


Prichard. 

LEONARD Parsons.—A Northern Pioneer. Frank Hall. 
5s. 

STANLEY PauL.—Enemies of Society. Charles Kingston. 
12s. 6d. 


Psycuic Press.—The Truth About Oscar Slater. William 
Park. Introduction by Sir A. Conan Doyle. 3s. 6d. 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL.—Denmark: A Modern Guide to the 
Land and its People. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GEOFFREY BLEs.—World-Famous Crimes of the Twen- 
tieth Century. F. A. Mackenzie. 16s. 

HoppER & StouGHTON.—Fabre’s Life of the Fly. 2s. 6d. 

HvutTcuinson.—Auction Bridge Hands. H. S. Browning. 
7s. 6d. 

WERNER LAvuRIE.—The Natural State. H. Dennis Bradley. 
7s. 6d. 

GEORGE PuiLip.—Royal Automobile Club Official Touring 
Map of Central Europe and Algeria. 6s. 

Port oF Lonpon AvuTHORITY.—The Port of London, 
Yesterday and To-day. D. J. Owen. 7s. 6d. 

RipER.—tThe Chronicles of Osiris. El Eros. tos. 6d. 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL.—A Substitute for Socialism. A.G.F. 
Machin. 2s. 

FIsHER Unwin.—Children, Can You Answer This? (The 
Children’s Question Book.) George R. Birmingham. 
2s. 6d. 


FOWLER WriGnt. Greater Than These. Iris D. Thornton. 2s. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


CayME PrEss.—The Insurrection. William H. Terry. 6s. 

Hopper & StouGHton.—The Soul of Nicholas Snyders. 
Jerome K. Jerome. 5s.—The Man from Blankley’s. 
F. Anstey. 5s. 

FowLeR WriGut.—The Pocket-Knife: A Play in Two 
Scenes. Edith Hope-Scott. ts. 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


PETER DaviEs.—Novels and Tales of Disraeli. (Braden- 
ham Edition.) Coningsby. Sybil. Vols. VIII and 
IX. Introduction by Philip Guedalla. tos. 6d. each. 

Dent.—Hakluyt’s Voyages. Vols. III and IV. 

Nasu & Grayson.—Diana of the Ephesians. “ Rita.” 

VALENTINE.—The Aberdeen Jew. Allan Junior., Illus- 
trated by Gregor McGregor. Second Edition. 1s. 6d. 


POETRY 


Burns & OatEs.—Poems. Egbert Sandford. 5s. 

CoRNSTALK PUBLISHING Co. (Australia)—Your Old Batta- 
lion. Henry Weston Pryce. 

Dent (Toronto).—The Land of Singing Waters. A. M. 
Stephen. $1.50. 

Eason (Dublin).—Primordia Caeca. John Lyle Donaghy. 

HEFFER (Cambridge).—The Sacrament of Nature. John S&S, 
Hoyland. 2s.6d.—The Winds. Anna Gordon Keown. 
2s. 6d. 

Ho.tpvEn.—A Little Pilgrim’s Peeps at Parnassus. Illus- 
trated by Arthur Watts. 21s. 

Oxrorp.—Grandmamma’s Book of Rhymes for Children. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Turner. 7s. 6d. 

RICHARDS PrEsS.—With the Years. Cecil French. With 
five woodcuts by the Author. 5s. 

St. CATHERINE PrEss.—Sunrise. Trevor Blakemore. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


CoNnSTABLE.—Self-Realisation: The End, the Aim and 
the Way of Life. Edward Holmes. 4s. 6d. 

HEFFER.—Narrative Dialogues from the Bible. Rev. 
Alfred Clegg. 6s. 

Wor.tp Dominion Press.—An Eastern Palimpsest. Sur- 
vey of Religious Situation in Turkey, Syria, Palestine, 
etc. O. Wyon. 2s. 6d. 
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